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Week Ending Friday, February 2, 1996 


Statement on Signing the Ninth 
Continuing Resolution 


January 26, 1996 


Today I have signed H.R. 2880, the ninth 
continuing resolution for fiscal year 1996 that 
I have signed into law. 

This bill ensures that the normal oper- 
ations of Government continue for depart- 
ments and agencies for which no full-year 
——" bill has been enacted. It pro- 
vides funds for certain Federal activities 
through March 15, and other activities 
through September 30, 1996. 

Specifically, H.R. 2880 provides funds, 
through March 15, for activities that are nor- 
mally funded in the Commerce, Justice, 
State, and Related Agencies bill; the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and Related Agencies 
bill; the Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education bill; and the Department of 
Veterans Affairs and Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, and Independent Agencies bill. 
It also provides full-year funding (i.e., 
through September 30) for programs in the 
Foreign Operations, Export Financing, and 
Related Programs bill, ensuring adequate 
funds to implement an effective foreign pol- 
icy that protects vital U.S. economic and stra- 
tegic interests abroad. 

I am pleased that the Congress avoided 
another partial government shutdown, and I 
appreciate its bipartisan approach toward this 
bill. Nevertheless, I regret that the Congress 
has not sent me acceptable 1996 appropria- 
tions bills for agencies that aaak funding 
only through March 15. Governing by con- 
tinuing resolution is not the appropriate way 
for the Congress to perform its work. Once 
again, I urge the Congress to work with me 
so that we can reach agreement on the re- 
maining fiscal year 1996 appropriations bills. 

I also urge the Congress to send me a 
straightforward, full-year extension of the 
debt limit. If the Congress does not raise the 
debt limit, we would not be able to meet 


all of our financial obligations on February 
29 or March 1, and would risk not being able 
to make timely payment of $30 billion of So- 
cial Security benefits and other obligations. 
A default could raise interest rates and im- 
pose serious, long-term harm on the econ- 
omy. The Congress must act without delay. 

Finally, I urge congressional leaders to re- 
turn to our negotiations to seek an agreement 
on a balanced budget. We should not give 
up on that goal. 


William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
January 26, 1996. 


Note: H.R. 2880, approved January 26, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 104-99. This item was not 
received in time for publication in the appropriate 
issue. 


Statement on Senate Ratification of 
the START Ii Nuclear Arms 
Reduction Treaty With Russia 


January 26, 1996 


Today, Senate Democrats and Repub- 
licans, working together, have incre the 
security of the American people by ratifying 
the START II nuclear arms reduction treaty 
with Russia. I applaud this historic step. As 
I stated in my State of the Union Address 
this week, it will make every American, every 
Russian, and people all over the world more 
secure. 

START II requires dramatic cuts in the 
nuclear arsenals of our two countries. To- 
gether with the START I treaty, which we 
put into force in December 1994, it will 
eliminate submarine, bomber, and _land- 
based missile launchers that carried more 
than 14,000 warheads—two-thirds of the nu- 
clear arsenal the United States and the 
former Soviet Union maintained at the 
height of the cold war. START II will also 
eliminate the most destabilizing type of nu- 
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clear weapon—the multiple warhead ICBM. 
Starting with President Nixon, six American 
Presidents from both parties have worked to 
control and reduce the number of nuclear 
weapons. President Bush negotiated START 
II and submitted it to the Senate in January 
1993. I am proud that we have seized the 
opportunity presented by the end of the cold 
war to take this big step back from the nu- 
clear precipice. 

As President, my most basic duty is to pro- 
tect the security of the American people. 
That’s why I have made reducing the nuclear 
threat one of my highest priorities. 

As a result, for the first time since the 
dawn of the nuclear age, there are no Russian 
missiles pointed at our people. We convinced 
Ukraine, Belarus, and Kazakhstan to give up 
the nuclear weapons left on their land when 
the Soviet Union broke up. We persuaded 
North Korea to freeze its dangerous nuclear 
weapons program under international mon- 
itoring. We're working with countries around 
the world to safeguard and destroy nuclear 
weapons and materials—so that they don’t 
fall into the hands of terrorists or criminals. 
We led global efforts to win the indefinite 
extension of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty which bans the spread of nuclear 
weapons to states that do not have them. 

Now, as I urged in the State of the Union, 
we must do even more to give the American 
people real, lasting security. We can end the 
race to create new nuclear weapons by sign- 
ing a truly comprehensive nuclear test ban 
treaty this year. We can outlaw forever poi- 
son gas if the Senate ratifies the Chemical 
Weapons Convention this year. We can take 
the fight to terrorists, who would acquire ter- 
rible weapons of mass destruction, if Con- 
gress finally passes legislation I proposed 
after Oklahoma City to give American law 
enforcement an even stronger arsenal. 

Working together, I believe we can and 
we will take all these important steps to in- 
crease the security of the American people. 


NOTE: This item was not received in time for pub- 
lication in the appropriate issue. 
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Remarks to the National Association 
of Hispanic Publications Convention 


January 26, 1996 


The President. Thank you very much. I 
feel a lot better than I did when I got here. 
[Laughter] Thank you so much. Thank you, 
Andres Tobar. Thank you, Louis Rossi. 
Thank you, Federico Peijia. 

Secretary Pejia gave me a beautiful intro- 
duction, and it illustrates Clinton’s first law 
of politics. Whenever possible, be introduced 
by someone you have appointed to high of- 
fice. [Laughter] | thank him for the outstand- 
ing job he has done at the Transportation 
Department, and for being our friend and 
leader. 

I want to congratulate you on your 10th 
annual convention, on the opening of your 
office here in Washington under Executive 
Director Marlene Romero. There are so 
many Hispanic-Americans I want to thank, 
but I want to say a special word of thanks 
to Raul Yzaguirre for his leadership and his 
guidance and his advice. I know that you 
have leaders of several Hispanic organiza- 
tions here with you tonight, Commander 
Jake Alarid and the members of the G.I. 
Forum. I think the Chairman of the EEOC 
is here, Gil Casellas; he’s done a terrific job. 

I wanted to tell you that—I know Sec- 
retary Cisneros spoke yesterday, and he was 
to be here tonight, but his son is having a 
Cub Scout meeting, and Henry is the den 
leader. So we are trying to practice family 
values in our administration, and he’s doing 
what he should be doing. 

Let me also tell you before I get into the 
remarks that I was going to make tonight. 
You know, when I gave the State of the 
Union Address I said, and I believe, the 
major choice before America is not whether 
we're going to have big or smaller Govern- 
ment but whether we're going to work to- 
gether to solve the problems and meet the 
challenges and seize the opportunities that 
we have as a people. The Eniee is whether 
we're going forward together or whether we 
think Americans can really do their best out 
there on their own. And I believe we need 
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to work together. And I asked the Congress 
to work with me. 

I want you to know that just a few minutes 
ago the Congress passed a continuing resolu- 
tion so that there’s no question now of the 
Government shutting down, and we'll be able 
to go on. And now I hope very much we 
can go back to work and pass all the remain- 
ing budgets for this year and pass that 7-year 
balanced budget in a way that is fair to all 
Americans. 

I also want you to know that the United 
States Senate has just voted overwhelmingly 
to ratify the START II treaty with Russia. 
And let me tell you what that means. That 
means that when the Russians follow suit— 
and I talked to President Yeltsin today and 
I told him that I thought the Senate would 
ratify it tonight. He said he would do his best 
to see that the Russian parliamentary body, 
the Duma, would do the same. When 
START II is ratified, between START I and 
START II, we will have reduced nuclear 
weapons two-thirds below their cold-war 
high. Two-thirds of the nuclear weapons 
threatening the world will be gone. 

So I want to thank the United States Sen- 
ate and the United States Congress for work- 
ing together with us on this, and as I said, 
I very much hope that this is a sign of even 
more of that kind of work to come. 

I wanted to say just one other thing, too, 
about the appointments issue. When I came 
here to Washington, I found that in strange 
corners I was criticized for trying to develop 
an administration that looked like America, 
that I had this idea that you could have diver- 
sity and excellence and we didn’t have to sac- 
rifice one for the other. You heard Secretary 
Peiia say that we have appointed a record 
number of Hispanics—and I might add, and 
African-Americans and women—to the Fed- 
eral bench. And just this week, I nominated 
a distinguished judge, Richard Paez from 
California, to the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the Ninth Circuit—a very important 
court, and he'll do very well. 

And what I wanted to say, that what I’m 
very proud of is that this batch of judges to- 
gether have the highest ratings from the 
American Bar Association in terms of their 
qualifications of any President’s appoint- 
ments since the ABA has been rating them 
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in over 20 years now. So you don’t have to 
sacrifice excellence to get diversity, to give 
everybody a chance to serve. And that is very 
important. 

I would like to talk just a few moments 
tonight—I know you're all here and you're 
having a good time and I want to get down 
here and shake hands, and I only have about 
one speech a week in me like the State of 
the Union—{laughter|—but I would like to 
talk about the things that I discussed in the 
State of the Union in terms of what they 
mean for Hispanics in America. 

I do believe that as we move from the in- 
dustrial age and the cold war into the infor- 
mation technology age and the global village 
that we are going into an age of possibility 
where, for Americans who can take advan- 
tage of it, there will be more possibilities for 
people to live out their dreams than in any 
time in the history of our country. 

I also know that we face some stiff chal- 
lenges. An awful lot of Americans, including 
an awful lot of Hispanic-Americans, because 
of all these changes, are having to work hard- 
er and harder and harder just to keep up 
and are worried about the security of their 
families: Will they be able to provide health 
care; will they have a pension when they re- 
tire; will they be able to educate their chil- 
dren; will they be able to get education if 
they need it in their middle years. These are 
serious challenges. 

I am encouraged that the family values 
that the Hispanic community has always em- 
bodied are reasserting themselves. It’s a good 
thing that the crime rate and the welfare rolls 
and the poverty rolls and the teen pregnancy 
rate are all down, and that overall drug use 
in America is down. That’s all good, but it 
is troubling that random violence among ado- 
lescents under 18 and random drug use and 
even cigarette use is now up among young 
people under 18. 

So that’s a challenge. We have to find a 
way to reach these children and get them 
back into the mainstream of American life, 
and give them the dreams that so many of 
us grew up with. And that’s really what I was 
trying to talk about in the State of the Union. 

You can see all the progress that’s been 
made by Hispanic-Americans in the cor- 
porate sector, in the classrooms. We see 
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more Hispanic TV news anchors, reporters, 
publishers, authors, doctors, lawyers, law- 
makers. But every child deserves to have a 
dream and to have a chance to live out that 
dream. And I think this community has a spe- 
cial role to play in seeing that America meets 
the challenges of today and tomorrow, be- 
cause you know all about hard work and per- 
sonal responsibility and family values. But 
you also know that we will do better if we 
work together than if we just leave everybody 
out there to fend for themselves. And that 
is the central message of this time. 

I said at the State of the Union, and I re- 
peat, I think this country faces seven great 
challenges: the challenge to strengthen our 
families; the challenge to renew our edu- 
cation for the next century; the challenge to 
provide economic security for every family 
that’s out there working for it; the challenge 
to break the back of crime and violence so 
that crime becomes the exception, not the 
rule in America again; the challenge to pro- 
tect our environment; the challenge to guard 
our world leadership for peace and freedom; 
and the challenge to make our Government 
work for all the people again. 

Think what this means, all these chal- 
lenges, to the Hispanic community. Strong 
families are the foundation of your culture. 
But every child is vulnerable to the lure of 
television that no child should watch, to the 
temptation of cigarettes that shorten our 
lives—1,000 kids a day will have their lives 
shortened because they're starting to smoke 
at an age when it is illegal—to the draw of 
the gangs and the drugs and all these things. 
We all have to set better examples. But we 
deserve help, too. We deserve help. 

That’s why I fought so hard on the tele- 
communications bill, for example, to have the 
requirement that all cable television stations 
have a V-chip in them so that parents can 
decide whether their young children 
shouldn’t watch certain programs. That’s not 
censorship, that’s parental responsibility. 
That’s why I fought so hard for a welfare 
reform bill that would be both pro-work and 
pro-family. I have no problem with requiring 
people who can work to work, they should 
work. The welfare system was never meant 
to be a system which essentially said to peo- 
ple you can move out of your house and have 
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children out of wedlock and the Government 
will support you. But if we’re going to require 
people to work, we have to remember that 
the responsibilities of parenthood are still the 
most important responsibilities in our soci- 
ety. So people must be able to succeed as 

ents, as well as workers. That is my test 
or welfare reform. 

Education has been the key to advance- 
ment of virtually everybody standing in this 
room tonight, and our education system in 
many ways is getting better and better. But 
it’s not quite hooked up to the future as it 
should be. The Vice President and I are de- 
termined to see that every classroom and 
every library in every school in America is 
hooked up to the information superhighway 
by the year 2000. And it will help open the 
doors of the future for Hispanic children as 
never before. You're going to have children 
in isolated rural areas in south Texas within 
4 or 5 years able to do research out of library 
in Australia or China or India, and learn 
things they never could have learned before. 
Because we have to bring the miracles of 
technology to the poor as well as the rich, 
to the rural as well as the urban, to all Ameri- 
cans. That is a vision worth achieving in our 
schools. 

I would also point out to you that even 
though the college-going rate is going up, 
among poor Americans the college-going rate 
has flattened out—in some cases it’s declin- 
ing—because of the cost of a college edu- 
cation. No young American should ever not 
go to college because of the cost. That is my 
goal. Never. Never. 

And we are working to increase the schol- 
arships to have everyone able to get a college 
loan—is a college loan that you would only 
pay back as a percentage of your income so 
that no matter how much you borrow, you 
can never be bankrupt after you got out of 
school. You would have to pay it back, but 
there would be a limit as a percentage of 
your income. Now, I am proud of the fact 
that we have given more loans, but we have 
cut the college default rate in half. If you 
make it possible for people to repay and then 
you require them to do so, you can educate 
more people and cut the college default rate. 
That’s what we ought to be doing in this 
country. 
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And let me also say, I know that it’s popu- 
lar today to bash bilingual education and to 
get into all this language business. Everybody 
knows that English is the language of the 
United States, but we do well by encouraging 
people to take other languages. My daughter 
just finished her Spanish exam, and I’m glad 
she’s taking Spanish. And I wish more people 
would. And when children come to this coun- 
try, whatever their native language, we want 
them to begin to learn immediately. We want 
them to develop a facility in English. We 
want them to keep their native tongue, and 
we want them to learn while they're doing 
it. That is all we have ever said. That is all 
anyone has ever asked. We don’t need to 
make this issue a divisive issue for the Amer- 
ican le. 

If you think of the question of economic 
security, this affects the Hispanic community 
more than anyone else. The minimum wage 
is going to be at a 40-year low within a year 
if we don’t, in terms of what it will purchase, 
if we don’t raise it. It is unconscionable. For 
2 years, I have been trying to get a raise in 
the minimum wage. It is time to do it. If 
we say people ought to work, how can we 
let people work and live in abject poverty? 
It is wrong, it is not necessary, and we should 
not do it. 

Let me say, we're also trying to make sure 
that people get the wages they’re entitled to. 
Between 1993 and 1995, the Wage and Hour 
Division of the Labor Department, headed 
by Maria Echaveste, restored more than $77 
million in illegally withheld wages to workers 
in the garment industry, restaurants, hotels, 
motels, and agriculture, many of them His- 
panic. I believe America needs a raise, and 
we ought to start with a minimum wage. And 
we ought to do that because it is the right 
thing to do. I believe it very strongly. 

I also believe very, very strongly that we 
can give people greater security when they 
know that their jobs have the capacity to get 
a pension system that they can take then 
from job to job, when at least they ought 
to be able to have access to health insurance 
that they can’t lose when they change jobs, 
or if someone in the family gets sick. That's 
why you have insurance, because someone 
might get sick. But you have people all over 
America who are losing their health insur- 
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ance because somebody got sick; that’s why 
you have it in the first place. Surely, at least, 
even though we por not agree on com- 
prehensive health care reform last year, sure- 
ly, surely, we can agree to at least protect 
people who are in hard-working families 
when they change jobs or when one of their 
children get sick from losing health insur- 
ance. 

Let me just say one other thing about secu- 
rity. I think if we’re going to have security 
we have to have very firm, firm laws that 
protect the workplace in America. Federico 
said I opposed Proposition 187; I did. I 
thought it was a bad policy. I didn’t want 
to see children thrown out of schools, sick 
people thrown out of hospitals. But I do not 
believe that people who are not here legally 
should be in the workplace, and a lot of them 
are being exploited today, exploited in un- 
conscionable ways because we do not enforce 
laws that are on the books for legal immigra- 
tion. I am for legal immigration. I am not 
for punishing children. But I think we have 
to take a strong stand against people who are 
not in the workplace legally, because they are 
being abused, and the whole American wage 
and hour system and the integrity of work 
is being abused by the people who do that. 
And we ought to stand against it. 

And those of you who believe in immigra- 
tion, who believe we are a nation of immi- 
grants, I ask you to help me do that, so that 
we can preserve the support of the United 
States for a good, strong, legal immigration 
system that continues to bring us together 
across our diverse cultures. 

I want to say just one thing about the crime 
problem. I was in Louisville, Kentucky, the 
day after the State of the Union. And I went 
into a poor neighborhood where we had put 
a community-policing program into effect, 
the city did with some help from the Federal 
Government. And I saw poor people who 
never before had any feeling of rapport with 
the police department actually working on 
a daily basis with the police, not to catch 
criminals so much as to prevent crime. 

We now know that the way to drive the 
crime rate down is for neighbors to work with 
neighbors to work with police departments. 
They even set up a citizens police academy 
in Louisville, where people in the poorest 
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neighborhoods could go down and learn how 
the police department is organized, how 
much money was — spent on what, how 
many police officers there were, how long 
it took them to get to the neighborhood, how 
they could be deployed. And it was a beau- 
tiful thing to see. All these people who lived 
in very difficult circumstances felt empow- 
ered as citizens because they were literally 
helping to run the law enforcement program 
of their community. The policeman was not 
some outsider who was a source of fear, he 
was a friend and a partner. And they were 
driving the crime rate down. 

But as long as children can be shot dead 
on the street from drive-by shootings, as long 
as children can be enlisted into gangs, and 
because they’re young, taught by cruel older 
people to use weapons on the theory that 
they wouldn’t be punished or hurt as badly, 
this country is never going to be what it ought 
to be. We must go back to the days when 
crime is the exception, not the rule. That 
ought to be our goal and our standard, and 
we should work until we get there. 

I thank the Hispanic community for the 
support we received for NAFTA, for the sup- 
port we received for the Summit of the 
Americas, for the support I received in prob- 
ably the most controversial—perhaps one of 
the two or three most controversial decisions 
of my administration, to try and reach out 
and give some support to the reformers in 
Mexico to keep the economy from collapse 
so that we could continue to be good partners 
and good friends. 

Secretary Pejia is about to go to Chile to 
try to implement some of the agreements we 
made at the Summit of the Americas. These 
are important things. I ask you—this is some- 
thing I want to ask you to do. I think His- 
panic-Americans just instinctively know that 
we cannot go into the future as an isolated 
country; that a part of our community has 
to be not only American families and com- 
munities, people in the private sector and the 
charities and the churches and the syna- 
gogues and the Government working to- 
gether. We also have to have relations with 
other countries. 

I think you know that. And I ask you to 
remind our fellow Americans when they say, 
well, why would they spend any money on 
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any of that foreign stuff, that foreign aid is 
only 1 percent of our budget, only 1 percent, 
that our engagement with other countries is 
a very small percent of ail of our tax dollars. 

But I will just give you a few examples. 
One of the reasons that seven members of 
the Cali cartel were arrested is because the 
United States and Colombia were partners, 
because they trusted us, we trusted them, 
we worked together. Those people had to put 
their lives on the line. We don’t have to do 
that to get that done. 

If we had no NAFTA, if we had no Summit 
of the Americas, if there were no larger vision 
about how to relate to the United States, why 
shouid anybody cooperate with us in other 
areas? If I bring a terrorist, suspected terror- 
ist back from South Asia, and a poor country 
in South Asia goes out and arrests somebody 
out of a neighborhood and sends that terror- 
ist back here to stand trial in America, why 
should they do that unless they feel that we 
share the same values and the same interests 
and the same future? 

If I ask the Russians to work with me and 
to absolutely end the threat of nuclear anni- 
hilation which is where we're going, why 
would they do that unless they feel we have 
a shared future. I think Hispanics know that 
kind of instinctively. 

This is a big deal for America. We have 
to be reaching out to the rest of the world 
because people still trust us. Why in the 
world were we asked to go to Bosnia, after 
we, through NATO, had actually bombed 
there to enforce the previous agreements? 
Because people know if we give our word, 
we'll keep it. Because they know we don’t 
want any territory, we don’t want to control 
any people. All we want is for people to live 
by certain rules of decency and to treat their 
people with decency and to be freedom lov- 
ing. 

And, finally, let me say we're trying to give 
you the Government up here you deserve, 
one that costs less and works better. And I 
said in the State of the Union and I'll say 
again, the era of big Government is over. 
Your Government today is the smallest it’s 
been since Lyndon Johnson was President. 
By the end of next year—this year, ‘96—it 
will be the smallest it’s been since John Ken- 
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nedy was President. We are downsizing the 
Government. 

But having a small Government is not the 
same thing as having a weak Government. 
It can be smaller, it can be less bureaucratic. 
We can be giving more power to State and 
local governments, more power to people in 
the private sector, more power to groups that 
can solve social problems better at the grass- 
roots level. But we don’t need to walk away 
from America’s chalienges. 

We still have an obligation, I believe, 
through the Medicaid program, to help poor 
children and families with children with dis- 
abilities, and elderly people who need to be 
in nursing homes. I believe that’s our obliga- 
tion. We still have an obligation to help peo- 
ple make the most of their own lives through 
education. We have to do more on that. 
We're going to have—you know, the average 
person in a 4-year school today is 26 years 
old. That’s the average age. In the commu- 
nity colleges of this country, it’s older. The 
average person who’s 18 years old today will 
have to go back and get a better education 
even if they go on to college and get a degree. 
This will become the work of a lifetime. We 
have to stay together. 

If this is going to be the age of possibility 
for every American, for every Hispanic child 
to live out his or her dreams, we have got 
to say, all right, the era of big Government 
is over, but we are not about to go back to 
the time when everybody was fending for 
themselves and everybody was on their own. 

Families work because people work to- 
gether. People move to cities and towns be- 
cause they could do more together than they 
could if they were living apart. And the same 
is true of our country. I think you know that. 
Impart your wisdom, your feeling, your con- 
viction to the rest of America so that we can 
go forward together. 

Thank you, and Ged bless you all. 

Audience member. Say hi to Hillary! 
[Applause] 

The President. Thank you. Thank you. 

Sonja Hillgren. Wait one minute. And 
now I understand that he noticed his picture 
was not up there, and now your picture will 
go apmcenes you are now a member. 

The President. | just have one question. 
Does this mean I get to ask questions, instead 
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of answer them? Because if it does, I’ve got 
a wonderful backlog built up. [Laughter] 

Thank you very much. And let me say I 
want to come down and shake hands, and 
then I know you've got a busy evening and 
I thank you for letting me leave early. But 
I've got a little family values to tend to. This 
has been a long day in my family, and I'm 
going to take care of my wonderful wife and 
my daughter. So I'll see you. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:35 p.m. at the 
National Press Club. In his remarks, he referred 
to Andres Tobar, convention chair, and Louis 
Rossi, president, National Association of Hispanic 
Publications; Raul Yzaguirre, president of the Na- 
tional Council of La Raza; and Jake Alarid, na- 
tional commander of the American G.I. Forum 
of the United States. Sonja Hillgren is president 
of the National Press Club. This item was not re- 
ceived in time for publication in the appropriate 
issue. 


The President’s Radio Address 
January 27, 1996 


Good morning. Before I speak about the 
challenges we face today, I'd like to take just 
a moment to remember together a tragedy 
that 10 years ago tore at our Nation’s heart. 

On January the 28th, 1986, the seven cou- 
rageous Americans of the Space Shuttle 
Challenger, parents and scientists, pilots and 
our first teacher in space, gave their souls 
back to God. Like the generations of Amer- 
ican explorers, their sacrifice was made not 
in the name of personal gain but in the pur- 
suit of knowledge that would lead to the com- 
mon good. 

A decade has passed since that terrible 
day. The families of the Challenger crew 
have slowly and bravely rebuilt their lives. 
The students Christa McAuliffe taught have 
now grown into adulthood. Countless shuttle 
missions have ventured beyond Earth’s bor- 
ders and returned safely to the home we all 
share. A decade has passed, but their bravery, 
their commitment, their patriotism remain 
constant, as fixed as the North Star. We will 
forever honor their memory and forever re- 
member the name of their ship, Challenger, 
for America was built on challenges, not 
promises. 
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Earlier this week, I had the privilege of 
delivering the State of the Union Address 
and discussing the challenges we face today, 
only 5 years from a new century. As I said, 
the state of our Union is strong. We are en- 
tering an age of possibility in which more 
Americans from all walks of life will have 
more chances to build the future of their 
dreams than ever before. 

But we also face stiff challenges, chal- 
lenges we must meet and meet together if 
we are to preserve the American dream for 
all Americans, maintain America’s leadership 
for peace and freedom, and continue to come 
together around our basic values. 

These are the seven challenges I set forth 
Tuesday night: to strengthen our families, to 
renew our schools and expand educational 
opportunity, to help every American who’s 
willing to work for it achieve economic secu- 
rity, to take our streets back from crime, to 
protect our environment, to reinvent our 
Government so that it serves better and costs 
less, and to keep America the leading force 
for peace and freedom throughout the world. 

We will meet these challenges, not 
through big Government. The era of big 
Government is over. But we can’t go bac 
to a time when our citizens were just left 
to fend for themselves. We will meet them 
by going forward as one America, by working 
together in our communities, our schools, 
our churches and synagogues, our work- 
o- across the entire spectrum of our civic 
ife. 

As we move forward with tomorrow’s chal- 
lenges, we also must take care of yesterday's 
unfinished business. First, we must balance 
the budget. In the 12 years before I took 
office, the deficit skyrocketed and our na- 
tional debt quadrupled. I came to Washing- 
ton determined to act, and we did. 

In the first 3 years of our administration, 
thanks to the Deficit Reduction Act of 1993, 
we cut the deficit nearly in half. In fact, our 
budget would be in balance today were it 
not for the interest payments we have to 
make on the debt that accumulated in the 
12 years before I took office. Now it’s time 
to finish the job. 

As you know, for some time I’ve been 
working with Republicans and Democrats in 
Congress to forge a balanced budget that 
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protects our values. Though significant dif- 
ferences remain between our two plans, Re- 
publicans and I have enough cuts in common 
to balance the budget in 7 years and to pro- 
vide a modest tax cut without devastating 
Medicare, Medicaid, education, or the envi- 
ronment, and without raising taxes on work- 
ing families. 

So, again, last Tuesday I asked Congress 
to join with me to make the cuts we agree 
on. Let’s give the American people the bal- 
anced budget they deserve, with a modest 
tax cut and the lower interest rates and 
brighter hope for the future it will bring. My 
door is open. Let’s get back to work. 

There have been some hopeful signs this 
week that we can work together. Last night 
the Senate ratified the START II treaty 
which, when Russia ratifies it, will enable us 
to make continued dramatic reductions of 
our nuclear arsenal and remove further the 
nuclear cloud from our children’s future. 
And last night Congress passed legislation to 
keep the Government's operations open until 
March. It’s a good step, but only a frst step. 

And while we are balancing the budget, 
there is another piece of business Congress 
must take care of right now. Like each of 
us, our Nation is only as good as its word. 
For 220 years, the Government of the United 
States has honored its obligation and kept 
its word. Through the Civil War, two World 
Wars, and the Depression, America has paid 
its bills and kept its word. When we borrow 
money, we promise to pay it back, and we 
pay it back, no matter what. 

Our strong economy is built on the bed- 
rock of this commitment. The world’s econ- 
omy relies on the full faith and credit of the 
United States, and it’s one thing that enables 
us to keep all of our interest rates down so 
that we can afford to borrow and grow and 
live. 

From time to time, to keep its word, Con- 
gress has had to pass debt ceiling legislation 
so the Government can meet its obligations. 
Congress has always done this when nec- 
essary. But this Congress, especially some in 
the House of Representatives, are trying to 
use the debt ceiling as a way to get its way 
in the budget negotiations. 

Since November, Congress has failed to 
act on the debt ceiling. To prevent our Na- 
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tion from going into default, the Treasury 
Secretary, Robert Rubin, has been forced to 
take extraordinary actions, and so far he has 
been successful. But our options are running 
out. 

What could happen if the United States 
Government failed to meet its obligations? 
Our unbroken record of keeping our word 
could end with taxpayers bearing the costs 
for years to come because interest rates 
would go up on United States obligations. 
And interest rates could also go up for busi- 
nesses, consumers, and homeowners, many 
of whom have interest rates that vary accord- 
ing to the Government's interest rates. And 
for tens of millions of Americans the unthink- 
able could happen. The Social Security 
checks they count on would not be able to 
be mailed out. 

My fellow Americans, we are a great coun- 
try. We have never, never broken our word 
or defaulted on our obligations in our entire 
220-year history. We've never failed to pay 
Social Security for senior citizens who've 
earned it. 

So Congress should act responsibly and 
stop playing politics with America’s good 
name. Let our Government pay its bills. In 
order to avoid endangering the March Ist 
Social Security checks, Congress should pass 
a straightforward, long-term debt limit im- 
mediately. 

We have worked hard after years of waste- 
ful spending to restore confidence in the way 
our Government does America’s business. 
Americans are just beginning to believe 
again. This is no time to turn back. 

I urge every Member of Congress to re- 
flect upon the gravity of this matter and to 
remember what the American people want 
from us is something quite simple: to put par- 
tisanship aside, get the job done, and work 
together for the common good. That is what 
we must do today, and what we must do on 
the question of the debt limit. 

Thanks for listening. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:06 a.m. from 
the Oval Office at the White House. 
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Remarks Announcing the National 
Campaign To Reduce Teen 


Pregnancy 
January 29, 1996 


Thank you, Secretary Shalala, Dr. Foster, 
to the distinguished American citizens who 
are here behind me, and all of you who are 
out here with them. I thank the Members 
of Congress who are here: Senator Pell, Sen- 
ator Murray, Senator Chafee, Congress- 
woman Clayton, and Congressman Stokes. 
Thank you all for being here and for your 
interest in this important issue. 

In the State of the Union Address I said 
that I felt our country was facing seven great 
challenges that we had to meet together as 
a community, challenges that we could not 
solve if our people were simply left to fend 
for themselves. I do believe that we are mov- 
ing into a period of enormous possibility for 
our people. I honestly believe that for Ameri- 
cans who are positioned to take advantage 
of the world that we’re living in and the one 
toward which we are going, there will be 
more opportunities to fulfill their dreams 
than ever before in our history. 

But I also know that many, many Ameri- 
cans, indeed, millions of Americans will be 
blocked from that age of possibility unless 
we succeed in meeting all these challenges. 
And the very first one that I started with in 
the State of the Union is the one I want to 
talk about today, our obligation to cherish our 
children and strengthen our families. 

Secretary Shalala talked about the efforts 
we’re making in welfare reform and how it 
relates to this. And we've talked elsewhere 
about what we’re trying to do to discourage 
young people from smoking because that 
presents, by far, the greatest health damage 
that they face today. 

This morning we want to talk about teen 
pregnancy, because it is a moral problem and 
a personal problem and a challenge that indi- 
vidual young people should face and because 
it has reached such proportions that it is a 
very significant economic and social problem 
for the United States. The rates here, of 
course, are mirrored in many other countries 
in the world, but they're also causing the 
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same kind of problems elsewhere, and that 
doesn’t make it right. 

Teen parents often don’t have the edu- 
cation they need, don’t have the self-aware- 
ness they need, don’t have the self-con- 
fidence they need to make the most of their 
own lives in the work force or to succeed 
themselves as parents. 

We know, too, that almost all the poor chil- 
dren in this country are living with one par- 
ent, that there are very, very few poor chil- 
dren, without regard to race, region, or in- 
come, living in two-parent, married house- 
holds. We know that there are an awful lot 
of good, single nts out there doing their 
best, but we also know it would be better 
if no teenager ever had a child out of wed- 
lock, that it is not the right thing to do, and 
it is not a good thing for the children’s future 
and for the future of our country. 

We also know, finally, that we all have to 
work together to solve this problem, and that 
the people who deserve the lion’s share of 
credit are people like those who are behind 
me today, people who are giving their lives 
to try to give our young people things to say 
yes to, to try to give our young ple a sense 
of self-confidence, a sense of identity, and 
a sense of the future so that they can make 
good personal decisions about their own 
lives. 

Members of our administration have been 
meeting with citizens like these folks from 
all sectors of our society and from all over 
the country to determine whether we could 
help to support the establishment of a new 
national organization that would expand 
upon and reinforce and elevate these com- 
munity-based efforts. 

This is not a problem which can be solved 
in Washington. This is not a problem that 
can be dealt with by a politician’s speech, 
no matter how pred Alt This is a chal- 
lenge that has to be dealt with one-on-one- 
on-one throughout this country. But there 
are things, as these people have told me 
today, for political leaders to do; there are 
things for business leaders to do; there are 
things for people in the media to do; there 
are things for the health care system to do. 

And I am very pleased that from the grass- 
roots, we have gotten input about how you 
ought to design the right kind of national 
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campaign against teen pregnancy. And today 
I am pleased to announce that a group of 
very prominent Americans will agree to be- 
come the first leaders of a National Cam- 
paign to Reduce Teen Pregnancy. A dozen 
are ready to begin the effort, including lead- 
ers in the field of helping our young people, 
like former Surgeon General Dr. Koop and 
David Hamburg of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tions. Others who have agreed to play a role 
include the president of Drew University and 
the former Governor of New Jersey, Tom 
Kean; former New Hampshire Senator War- 
ren Rudman; Ogilvy and Mather chair, Char- 
lotte Beers; Whoopi Goldberg; former mayor 
of Atlanta, Congressman, and U.N. Ambas- 
sador Andrew Young, who is now the cochair 
of the Olympics in Atlanta; and the president 
of MTV, Judy McGrath. 

I'd like also especially to thank Dr. Isabel 
Sawhill who is here with me now, now with 
the Urban Institute and used to be a part 
of this administration, for her serious efforts 
and leadership in spearheading this and get- 
ting all these folks together and trying to 
make sure that this effort will be rooted in 
America’s communities. 

This will be a serious bipartisan effort to 
address this issue. We all know it ought to 
be an effort that goes on year-in and year- 
out; it ought to be completely beyond par- 
tisan politics. Many of the people who have 
agreed to meet, to serve, will be meeting to- 
morrow in New York. And within the next 
month this group will be up and running. 
When it holds its first board meeting the Na- 
tional Campaign to Reduce Teen Pregnancy, 
I hope, will be coming to the White House 
to discuss how we can work together and how 
we can all do our part to advance this impor- 
tant work. 

Because Government does have to do its 
part, again as I said in the State of the Union, 
we don’t have a big Government anymore; 
it’s much smaller than it was when I took 
office. But we don’t want a weak Govern- 
ment, and we don’t want to go back to the 
time when the American people were left to 
fend for themselves. We need to go forward 
in a sense of the spirit of partnership. And 
I have asked Dr. Henry Foster to serve as 
my senior adviser on this issue and to be my 
liaison to this national campaign, to make ab- 
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solutely sure that we have done everything 
we can do to support this effort. 

In his career as a doctor and through his 
I Have A Future program in Nashville, Dr. 
Foster has dedicated his energies to dealing 
with this complex, profoundly human prob- 
lem of teen pregnancy, and he’s had a re- 
markable amount of success. In this new role 
he will work in partnership with community- 
based organizations all across America to 
help give our young people the strength and 
the tools they need to lead responsible and 
successful lives. 

Ultimately, I believe what is needed on 
this issue is a revolution of the heart. We 
have to work to instill within every young 
man and woman a sense of personal respon- 
sibility, a sense of self respect, and a sense 
of possibility. Having a child is the greatest 
responsibility anybody can assume, and it’s 
still every American parent’s most important 
job. I don’t care what else they're doing. And 
it is not the right choice for a teenager to 
make before she or he is ready. This message 
has to be constantly enforced and reinforced 
by community organizations and by other 
groups who are in a position to help our chil- 
dren make good choices. 

The last point I want to make is that every- 
body can play a role, and those of us who 
are older and no longer subject to the drama 
that these children live with every day find 
it easier to make these speeches, perhaps, 
than young people do, but young people are 
more likely to be more effective in doing it. 

So I want to say a special word of thanks 
to one of the people who met with me today, 
the young gentleman here to my left, Collin 
Sears. He is demonstrating the kind of con- 
tribution one person can make. He has 
worked at Baltimore’s Young People’s Health 
Connection since he was in middle school, 
teaching other young people to make the 
right decisions and to take responsibilities for 
their lives. 

You know, he said—and when we were in 
the meeting, he was asked what was his most 
effective argument. And he said, “Well, I 
really have three strategies that I use,” and 
he laid out his strategies. Afterward, | 
couldn’t help thinking, if he’d been here 
helping me to lobby Congress on the budget, 
it might all be solved. [Laughter] I was abso- 
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lutely carried away that he had, sort of, 
thought through how he ought to get inside 
the mind and heart of each young person 
with whom he was dealing. We need to lift 
people like him up. We need to lift programs 
up, like the Best Friends program here in 
Washington, DC, and I know we have some 
participants here. 

We need to lift these comprehensive ef- 
forts up where these people are actually out 
there now, literally giving their lives to help 
young people secure a better future for 
themselves, and we need to do it together. 
Let me say that there are a lot of things I 
would like to see done in this country over 
the next 4 or 5 years. But you just imagine 
what a difference America could make and 
what a different America we would have, if 
we could cut the teen pregnancy rate in half. 
Just imagine how it could change the whole 
face of the country and the whole future of 
America and how our young people think 
about that future. 

That is really what this is about. It is an 
effort worth making. It ought to be com- 
pletely bipartisan. We ought to commit our- 
selves to do it for as long as it takes, year- 
in and year-out, and we ought to root it in 
our communities and recognize that every 
one of us has a role to play and a responsibil- 
ity to play it. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:53 a.m. in the 
Roosevelt Room at the White House. In his re- 
marks, he referred to actress Whoopi Goldberg. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting a Report on Trade With 
Bulgaria 

January 29, 1996 


To the Congress of the United States: 

On June 3, 1993, I determined and re- 
ported to the Congress that Bulgaria is in 
full compliance with the freedom of emigra- 
tion criteria of sections 402 and 409 of the 
Trade Act of 1974. This action allowed for 
the continuation of most-favored-nation 
(MEN) status for Bulgaria and certain other 
activities without the requirement of a waiv- 
er. 
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As required by law, I am submitting an 
updated report to the Congress concerning 
emigration laws and policies of the Republic 
of Bulgaria. You will find that the report indi- 
cates continued Bulgarian compliance with 
U.S. and international standards in the area 
of emigration policy. 

William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
January 29, 1996. 


Remarks Prior to Discussions With 
Prime Minister Viktor 
Chernomyrdin of Russia and an 
Exchange With Reporters 


January 30, 1996 


Gore-Chernomyrdin Commission 

The President. Let me say that we are 
delighted to have Prime Minister 
Chernomyrdin here. He and the Vice Presi- 
dent have had very good meetings, and the 
relationship that they have established and 


the work they have done I think has played 
a major role in the continued strengthening 
of our a with Russia. And I’m very 


pleased at the progress of this meeting, and 
I'm very pleased again to have him here in 
the United States. 

Prime Minister Chernomyrdin. Thank 
you, Mr. President. We have just held the 
sixth session of the commission. So we made 
some significant progress. And I believe that 
it is due to the organization of your side that 
it was possible to seen some results. Perhaps 
for the lack of time, we don’t have as many 
results as we could have. Well, I think that 
this is due to the Vice President, Mr. Gore, 
that we have this success. 


The President. He thought it was due to 


Russia 

Q. President Clinton, are you concerned, 
and are you going to speak about some of 
the anti-reform forces that seem to be oper- 
ating in the former Soviet Union? 

The President. Well, we're going to have 
a discussion about where things are in Russia 
on a number of issues, but I personally am 
convinced, by the assurances that I received 
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from President Yeltsin on our telephone call 
last week and the record that the Prime Min- 
ister himself has established, that Russia is 
firmly moving forward on reform. And I be- 
lieve that Russia will receive the support of 
the International Monetary Fund and the 
other international institutions, as well as the 
United States and other allies. I think we'll 
keep moving in this direction. 

They had a good year in 1995: they had 
inflation down; production was stable; the 
ruble was stronger. I think that they're seeing 
some real economic growth there, and it’s 
a record they can be proud of. 


Chechnya 

Q. What about Chechnya? Are you going 
to discuss that, and do you have continuing 
questions about it? 

The President. 1 talked to President 
Yeltsin about that last week, but we'll have 
a few words about it. 


Welfare Reform 


Q. Do you plan to veto a Senate version 
of the welfare bill, the next welfare bill. 
There’s some talk that conservatives will want 
to send you a tougher bill than the one that 
you vetoed last year. 

The President. You mean a bill that would 
be tougher to veto, not a tougher bill. 
[Laughter] The Senate—the version that 
oe the Senate is a better bill than the 

ill that they sent me. But in fairness also 
to the congressional leaders, we discussed 
welfare reform extensively in the context of 
the budget negotiations. And I suppose 
whether they decide to send a separate bill 
in part depends upon whether we can reach 
a comprehensive agreement on the budget. 

But we had reached some understandin 
that I think would give us an even better bill 
Now the Republicans, to be fair to them, are 
not bound by any of the discussions we had 
in the budget because we had a general 
agreement that nothing was agreed to until 
everything was agreed to. But we had cer- 
tainly moved well beyond that bill in our dis- 
cussions and made some critical improve- 
ments, particularly in the question of child 
care for women who would go into the work 
force and on the question of how to handle 
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the families of children with disabilities. 
Those two things. 

We made some real movement beyond the 
Senate bill. So I would hope if they do send 
me a separate bill, which of course is their 
perfect right to do, that it would reflect the 
discussions that we had here in the budget 
negotiations. 

“Primary Colors” 

Q. Who do you think wrote “Primary Col- 
ors?” 

The President. 1 don’t know. I haven't 
read it. 

Q. Are you going to? 

The President. | don’t know. I’ve got a 
lot of books to read. I probably will. I'm going 
to have a lot of book-reading time this year, 
because I’m going to be traveling a lot. But 
I haven't read it, and I have no idea who 
wrote it. I mean, you all find out everything 
in the wide world. The least you could do 
is tell all of us who wrote that book. I must 
say, I admire the publisher and the author. 
It’s the only secret I’ve seen kept in Washing- 
ton in 3 years. 


[At this point, one group of reporters left the 
room, and another group entered. | 


Gore-Chernomyrdin Commission 

Q. Mr. President, can I ask you a question? 

The President. Yes, but before, let me 
make a brief statement. 

It is a real honor for us in the United States 
to have Prime Minister Chernomyrdin hege 
again. I very much appreciate the work that 
he has done with Vice President Gore and 
the progress that they have made on many 
specific issues and, in general, in strengthen- 
ing the ties and the partnership between the 
United States and Russia. So they've had an- 
other good meeting. I think that the Russian 
people and President Yeltsin will be very well 
pleased with the results. And I just want to 
say, for my part, how much I appreciate the 
time and the effort and the skill that the 
Prime Minister has brought to this work. 

Q. Mr. President, this $9 billion, that’s im- 
portant for Russia money-wise and important 
as a sign of support, recognition. Can | report 
back home that you support Russia with this 
$9 billion loan? 

The President. Yes. 
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Q. Unconditionally? 

The President. As far as | know, they've 
worked out—they either have worked out, 
or we are in the process of seeing worked 
out the differences between them. So I be- 
lieve that the loan will go through, and I be- 
lieve that it should. 


President’s Visit to Russia 


Q. Are you going to visit Moscow in April? 

The President. That's where we're going 
to have our meeting, isn’t it? I told President 
Yeltsin I'd be there, and I intend to be there. 
I’m looking forward to it. And as you know, 
our United States Senate just ratified the 
START II treaty. And I’m hoping that the 
treaty will find favor in the Russian Duma. 
And then I'm really looking forward to our 
meeting in April and moving forward with 
comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty and 
a number of other issues. 

I think that the leadership that President 
Yeltsin has taken in bringing together to dis- 
cuss these issues is very important for the 
safety of the world and in reassuring all the 
countries and the people of the world that 
aggression of governments against one an- 
other is no longer an option. We have to work 
together to make all of our people safer and 
all of our people more prosperous. 

Q. Mr. President, would you say that the 
general business between America and Rus- 
sia is usual? 

The President. Excuse me? 

Q. Business between America and Russia 
is still as usual? 

The President. | think that cooperation 
is there, the partnership is there, and I feel 
good about it. Perhaps the Prime Minister 
should comment. 


[At this point, Prime Minister Chernomyrdir. 
answered the question in Russian, and a 
translation was not provided. | 


Nore: The President spoke at 2:40 p.m. in the 
Oval Office at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to President Boris Yeltsin of Russia. 
A tape was not available for verification of the 
content of these remarks. 
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Remarks Prior to a Meeting With 
Congressional Leaders and an 
Exchange With Reporters 


January 30, 1996 


Budget Negotiations and the Debt Ceiling 


The President. I’m glad to have these 
Members here, and we are about to begin 
a discussion about how we can make progress 
in our effort to get the right kind of balanced 
budget. Let me also say I think it is terribly 
important that Congress pass a clean debt 
ceiling and do it immediately, so that we can 
honor the full faith and credit of the United 
States and so that those Social Security 
checks can go out at the first of March. 

It’s getting close, and we just have a month 
left, and I think it’s imperative that this be 
done. But in the meanwhile, we're going to 
—_ working on the budget, trying to find 
a solution that both parties can embrace and 
that I can sign. 

Q. What about the House saying it’s going 
to ct wa for a month at the end of the 
week? Are you going to be able to make any 
progress while they're gone? 

The President. Well, I can only tell you 
that I think that we’ve got to deal with the 
debt ceiling. I’m more optimistic—I think we 
can clearly make progress on the budget 
whether they're in session or out of session. 
It depends upon who’s available to meet and 
what kind of conversations can be held over 
the telephone. So I’m not so concerned about 
that, but it is imperative that we understand 
what the timetable is on the debt limit, and 
that we not play games with that. That’s an 
emergency. We can deal with the budget 
over the telephone. But Congress has to be 
here and actually pass an act to lift the debt 
ceiling. 

Q. Mr. President, some Republicans say 
that it was your Treasury Secretary who 
played games and said that the debt ceiling 
was going to run out the last time, and that 
in fact it didn’t, and that there are ways to 
kind of correct this that he’s talking about. 

The President. No, he didn’t play any 
games. He was deft and adroit and did the 
best he could to keep this country afloat. And 
he has notified them that he is out of options, 
just like he notified them before that we had 
some options. And I don’t think anything has 
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happened to change his mind. So he has ex- 
plained to them what the situation is; that’s 
what it is. 

This country has not one time in its entire 
history refused to honor the obligations that 
it has committed to. And I don’t believe we 
should now, and I don’t believe we will. But 
I want to urge Congress to deal with this 
in a prompt manner. 

Q. Why won't the Social Security checks 
go out? What—s this a separate—— 

The President. Because if the country 
cannot honor its debt obligations, it won’t be 
able to keep its cash flow up. 


Welfare Reform 


Q. Would you sign the Senate welfare bill? 

The President. Well, let me say, as you 
know, we got the bill out of the Senate, and 
it was much improved over the House. Then 
they didn’t send it back to me. I think the 
discussion is recently moot because we made 
some advances beyond the Senate welfare 
bill in our budget negotiations. 

And the Republican leadership is not 
bound by anything that we agreed to in the 
budget negotiations, because we had an un- 
derstanding that nothing was agreed to until 
everything was. But I thought we had 
reached a common understanding that, 
among other things, there ought to be more 
money put into the child care portion of the 
Senate bill, and that there should be a little 
more sensitivity to what might happen to 
families with children with disabilities. 

And so I would like to see at least the com- 
mon understanding that came out of our dis- 
cussions in the budget negotiations incor- 
porated into that bill, and I would imagine 
they would be. But I don’t know any more 
than you do about that. I know what I read 
this morning. 


Imia/Kardak Islet 


Q. Mr. President, you were on the phone 
with the leaders of Greece and Turkey this 
afternoon? 

The President. Yes, | was. 

Q. Could you tell us about what the situa- 
tion was there? Have you been able to make 
any progress on that? 

The President. Well, | talked to the Presi- 


dent and the Prime Minister of Turkey and 
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the new Prime Minister of Greece and asked 
them to move their forces away from that 
little island and to find a diplomatic solution 
to the issue. And I heard them out at some 
length, and we discussed some options. And 
then the Secretary of State, Secretary of 
Treasury—I mean, the Secretary of Defense, 
Secretary of State, and the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff have all been involved 
in this. We have been working hard on this 
today. 

Greece and Turkey have too much in com- 
mon, too much to gain from getting along 
with each other, and we have too many other 
important issues in that area that affect both 
their interests for this small piece of land to 
be allowed to develop into a crisis for the 
two of them. So the United States is doing 
everything we possibly can, and I have some 
hope that the crisis will abate over the next 
24 or 48 hours. But there’s still one or two 
issues remaining in the air as we speak. 


Note: The President spoke at 5:16 p.m. in the 
Cabinet Room at the White House. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Prime Minister 
Konstandinos Simitis of Greece and President 
Suleyman Demirel and Prime Minister Tansu 
Ciller of Turkey. A tape was not available for ver- 
ification of the content of these remarks. 


Proclamation 6863—National 
African American History Month, 
1996 


January 30, 1996 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Today’s schoolchildren are fortunate to 
grow up in classrooms where they are taught 
to appreciate all of the many heroes of Amer- 
ican history. While previous generations read 
textbooks that told only part of our Nation’s 
story, materials have been developed in re- 
cent years that give our students a fuller pic- 
ture—textured and deepened by new char- 
acters and themes. African American History 
Month provides a special opportunity for 
teachers and schools to celebrate this ongo- 
ing process and to focus on the many African 
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Americans whose lives have shaped our com- 
mon experience. 

This year, our observance emphasizes 
black women and the strides made to bring 
their achievements to the fore. From So- 
journer Truth’s sermons, to Mary McLeod 
Bethune’s speeches, to the contemporary 
novels of Nobel laureate Toni Morrison, the 
voices of African American women have 
called attention to the twin burdens of racism 
and sexism and have invited listeners to dis- 
cover the richness of traditions kept alive in 
back kitchens and workrooms. In churches 
and communities, and more recently in uni- 
versities and statehouses across America, 
these women have fought extraordinary bat- 
tles for social, economic, and _ political 
empowerment. 

Barbara Jordan once wrote, 

‘We the people’; it is a very eloquent 
beginning. But when the Constitution of 
the United States was completed on the 
seventeenth of September, 1787, I was 
not included in that “We the people.’ 
As we mourn the loss of this great American, 
let us honor her by seeking to further the 
progress made since those early days toward 
true equality and inclusion. During African 
American History Month and throughout the 
year, we must embrace the diverse strands 
of our story so that all children can see them- 
selves in our Nation’s past and know that they 
have a role to play in seizing the future’s 
countless opportunities. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim February 1996, 
as National African American History Month. 
I call upon Government officials, educators 
in schools, colleges, universities, and librar- 
ies, and all the people of the United States 
to observe this month with appropriate cere- 
monies, activities, and programs that raise 
awareness of African American history and 
invite further inquiry into this area of study. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirtieth day of January, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-six, and of the Independence of the United 
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States of America the two hundred and twen- 
tieth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., February 1, 1996] 


Note: This proclamation was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on January 31, and it 


was published in the Federal Register on February 
2 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
Presidential Determination 95—45 


January 30, 1996 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

Consistent with section 6001(a) of the Re- 
source Conservation and Recovery Act 
(RCRA) (the “Act”), as amended, 42 U.S.C. 
6961(a), notification is hereby given that on 
September 29, 1995, I issued Presidential 
Determination 95-45 (copy attached) and 
thereby exercised the authority to grant cer- 
tain exemptions under section 6001(a) of the 
Act. 

Presidential Determination No. 95—45 ex- 
empted the United States Air Force’s operat- 
ing location near Groom Lake, Nevada, from 
any Federal, State, interstate, or local hazard- 
ous or solid waste laws that might require 
the disclosure of classified information con- 
cerning that operating location to unauthor- 
ized persons. Information concerning activi- 
ties at the operating location near Groom 
Lake has been properly determined to be 
classified and its disclosure would be harmful 
to national security. Continued protection of 
this information is, therefore, in the para- 
mount interest of the United States. 

The Determination was not intended to 
imply that in the absence of a Presidential 
exemption RCRA or any other provision of 
law permits or requires the disclosure of clas- 
sified information to unauthorized persons, 
but rather to eliminate any potential uncer- 
tainty arising from a decision in pending liti- 
gation, Kasza v. Browner (D. Nev. CV-S- 
94—-795—PMP). The Determination also was 
not intended to limit the applicability or en- 
forcement of any requirement of law applica- 
ble to the Air Force’s operating location near 
Groom Lake except those provisions, if any, 
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that would require the disclosure of classified 
information. 
Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Albert Gore, Jr., President of the Senate. This 
letter was released by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary on January 31. 


Executive Order 12987— 
Amendment to Executive Order 
12964 


January 31, 1996 


By the authority vested in me as President 
by the Constitution and the laws of the Unit- 
ed States of America, including the Federal 
Advisory Committee Act, as amended (5 
U.S.C. App.), and to facilitate the work of 
the Commission on United States-Pacific 
Trade and Investment Policy, it is hereby or- 
dered that Executive Order No. 12964 of 
June 21, 1995, is amended (i) in section 1(a) 
by inserting in the second sentence “up to 
20” in place of “15”, and (ii) in section 2(a) 
by inserting in the first sentence “about De- 
cember 31, 1996,” in place of “before Feb- 
ruary 1, 1996,”. 


William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
January 31, 1996. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., February 1, 1996] 


Note: This Executive order was published in the 
Federal Register on February 2. 


Remarks at the National Prayer 
Breakfast 


February 1, 1996 


Thank you very much. Senator Bennett, 
Vice President and Mrs. Gore, Mr. Speaker, 
Senator Nunn, and Members of Congress 
who are here, and members of the Supreme 
Court, Joint Chiefs, other public officials, to 
our guests from around the world and my 
fellow Americans: Let me begin by saying 
that most of what I would like to have said 
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on my best day was said better today by Sam 
Nunn. 

All during his speech I kept saying to my- 
self, I’m gladder today that I prayed for him 
not to leave the Congress than I was the day 
I prayed for it. But I also know with a heart 
and a mind and a spirit like that, there is 
a great, powerful service still awaiting Sen- 
ator Nunn in whatever he should decide to 
do. 

I thank Sam Nunn and Alan Simpson and 
my neighbor Sonny Montgomery and all 
those who are here who are retiring from 
the United States Congress this year for the 
service that they have rendered to their con- 
stituents and to the American people. 

I never hear it done here, but I think we 
all ought to give a warm round of applause 
to all these people who work their hearts out 
every year so that we can have this prayer 
breakfast, Doug Coe and all of his associates. 
I am grateful to them. [Applause] 

And Hillary and I join all of you in praying 
for Billy Graham and for his wonderful wife 
Ruth and for their family. I’m still glad to 
be here, even though I don’t think I need 
to say much now. I know one thing: We've 
got a lot to pray about here in Washington. 
We've got a lot of conflict. We've got an 
abundance of cynicism. We have to worry 
about a loss of trust in our public institutions 
all across the country. 

I disagree with Pete Geren. I think it was 
Harry Truman who said, “If you want a 
friend in Washington you need to buy a dog.” 
I think of what Benjamin Franklin said—he 
said, “Our enemies are our friends, for they 
show us our faults.” Well, as someone who 
has had more of his faults shown, real and 
imagined, than anyone else, I think we all 
have a lot of friends here in Washington. 
[Laughter] 

I was thinking last night about what we 
really want out of this prayer breakfast. And 
I was up late reading, and I came across 
something King David said in the Fourth 
Psalm. You know, David knew something 
about leadership and courage and human 
failing. He said in his psalm to God, “Thou 
hast enlarged me when I was in distress.” 
“Thou hast enlarged me when I was in dis- 
tress.” So I pray that when we leave here 
today, by the words of Senator Nunn, the 


readings of the scripture, the remarks of oth- 
ers, we shall all be enlarged in spirit, not only 
for our public work but for our private trials. 
i look out here, and I see friends of mine 
in both parties whom I know today have trials 
in their own families, in challenges of the 
heart they must face. And we leave here in 
the prayer that we will be enlarged. 

Sam Nunn talked about the family and 
what Government cannot do. I ask that when 
we leave here we say a prayer for our fami- 
lies, to lift up those who are working hard 
to stay together and overcome the problems 
they face, to lift up those who are helping 
others to make and to build families. It is 
a rewarding thing to see the divorce rate lev- 
eling off and the teen pregnancy rate going 
down and the first indications that America 
may be coming back together around the val- 
ues that made this a great nation. But we 
need to support those efforts. There may not 
be much we can do here as lawmakers. Hil- 
lary said in her book that, “Til death do us 
part” has often become, “Til the going gets 
tough.” It may be that it ought to be a little 
harder to get a divorce where children are 
involved. 

But whatever we do with the law, we know 
that ultimately this is an affair of the heart, 
an affair of the heart that has enormous eco- 
nomic and political and social implications 
for America but, most importantly, has moral 
implications because families are ordained by 

God as a way of giving children and their 
parents the chance to live up to the fullest 
of their God-given capacities. And when we 
save them and strengthen them we overcome 
the notion that self-gratification is more im- 
portant than our obligations to others, we 
overcome the notion that is so prevalent in 
our culture that life is just a series of re- 
sponses to impulses and, instead, is a whole 
pattern with a fabric that should be pleasing 
to our God. 

I applaud what Senator Nunn said about 
our children, for with them it is more true 
than in any other area of our life, that it is 
in giving that we receive. I ask that we pray 
for those who are trying to make strong our 
communities and our Nation and our Na- 
tion’s connection to people of like minds and 
real needs around the world. For that, too, 
is a part of family life. We would be a better 
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country if our communities and our country 
acted more like the best family, where we 
all played our part, including the Govern- 
ment, where we all did for ourselves and 
tried to help each other. Humanity’s impulse 
is to reach outward to the poor and homeless 
in need; to the striving who seek a hand up, 
not a hand out; to the stricken from here 
to the Middle East, to Haiti, to Bosnia, to 
the Earth, which needs our help in preserv- 
ing the temple God gave us. 

Sometimes I think we forget in America 
how privileged we are to be looked to, to 
extend the bonds of family beyond our bor- 
der. When Hillary and I were served break- 
fast here today the gentleman who was serv- 
ing us leaned over, and he said, “Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am so grateful for what the United 
States did in Haiti. | came here 30 years ago 
from Haiti, but it is still my country, and now 
it’s free.” 

When I met the foreign dignitaries, I was 
going through the line and there standing 
was the mayor of Tuzla. For every American 
in uniform, he is now our mayor, and we 
are a part of his family efforts to bring peace 
and freedom to all the people of Bosnia. 

Galatians says, “Let everyone bear his own 
burden,” and then just a couple of verses 
later says, “Bear one another's burdens.” 
Would God, through Saint Paul, have given 
us such contradictory advice? No, I don’t 
think so. I think being personally responsible 
and reaching out to om are the two sides 
of humanity's coin. And we cannot live full 
lives, we cannot be enlarged, unless we do 
both. 

So I ask all of you, beyond praying for our 
families, to pray for us here in Washington 
to make the right decisions about how we 
should enlarge and strengthen the family of 
our communities, our Nation, and our ties 
to the world. 

Finally, I ask you to pray for us to have 
a more charitable attitude toward one an- 
other, leaders and citizens alike. I was aghast 
and deeply saddened yesterday when I read 
in one of the newspapers all of us read 
around here—probably when we shouldn't 
some days—that a citizen of a State of this 
country had described one of his Representa- 
tives in Congress as a heathen, a Representa- 
tive who is a genuine, true national hero. But 
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I must say that the citizen would get a lot 
of ammunition for that just by watching the 
fights here. 

What I want to say to all of you is that 
the disagreements we have had here in this 
last year have been very important, and not 
just political and not just partisan. They have 
been part of the debate America must have 
as we move into a new era. But we need 
to conduct them with a great sense of humil- 
ity. We need to show the right attitude to- 
ward those with whom we disagree, even 
when we feel wronged. 

I received a letter a few days ago from 
a very devout Jew, who is a good friend of 
the Vice President’s and mine, and he was 
talking about injustice. He said, in the matter 
of injustice, as awful as it is, it is always— 
always—better to endure it than to inflict it. 
We have to reach across these divisions. 

In these 50 hours of budget discussions 
the Speaker and I had with the Vice Presi- 
dent, Senator Dole and Senator Daschle and 
Mr. Gephardt and Mr. Armey, in some ways 
I wish all of you could have seen it, because 
they were remarkably free of cant and poli- 
tics, and I learned a lot. I owe them a lot. 

Believe it or not, we're not supposed to 
talk about what happened, but two things 
that happened—there were two different oc- 
casions where I found myself in the minority, 
but in agreement with Mr. Armey on two 
issues. And I thought to myself, I can’t let 
this get out; he'll lose his leadership position. 
[Laughter] 

Our friend Sonny Montgomery read that 
wonderful passage from Corinthians in his 
first reading. I would ask you to remember, 
all of you, how that passage is worded in the 
King James Bible: “Now we see through a 
glass darkly. Now I know in part.” Every one 
of us is subject to error in judgment as a 
part of the human condition. And that is why 
the last chapter of that magnificent verse 
says, “Now abideth these three, faith, hope, 
and charity, and the greatest of these is char- 
ity.” We need a charitable outlook in our 
feelings and our dealings toward those with 
whom we disagree, because we do not know 
as we are known by God. 

So let us pray that our families will be 
stronger. Let us pray that the impulse of our 
families and those values will help us as lead- 
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ers to make our communities, our Nation, 
and our work in the world stronger. Let us 
pray for a stronger sense of humility in our 
own efforts and a much stronger sense of 
charity toward the efforts of others. Let us 
know always that the spirit of God is among 
us when we permit it to be. 

When Hillary and I went to Ireland a few 
weeks ago and saw the yearning for peace 
there in the eyes of the Catholics and the 
Protestants, we had the honor to meet the 
Irish Nobel Prize-winning poet, Seamus 
Heaney, and I had the honor of quoting one 
of his wonderful lines, in hoping that I really 
was there at a time when, to use his words, 
“hope and history rhyme.” 

This can be such a time, I am convinced, 
only—only if we are charitable, if we are fam- 
ily, and if we act according to the spirit of 
God. This is the day that the Lord has made. 
Let us rejoice, and be glad in it. 

Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:42 a.m. at the 
Washington Hilton Hotel. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to evangelist Billy Graham; and Mayor 
Selim Bslagic of Tuzla, Bosnia-Herzegovina. 


Remarks Welcoming President 
Jacques Chirac of France 


February 1, 1996 


President and Mrs. Chirac, members of 
the French delegation, to all the distin- 
guished guests here, French and American 
alike, at the White House today, on behalf 
of the American people, it is my pleasure to 
welcome back to Washington the leader of 
a great nation and a great people, President 
Jacques Chirac. 

Let me begin by saying that I know I speak 
for all Americans when I express our condo- 
lences to the people of France on the loss 
of our friend, President Mitterrand, a leader 
and statesman whose half-century of public 
service made a vast contribution to France 
and to the world. 

The friendship we celebrate today, the 
friendship we strengthen today, was forged 
in the very infancy of the United States. Two 
hundred and eighteen years ago this very 
week, our nations aol a treaty of alliance. 
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Today, our partnership and the ideals at 
its core, life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness—liberté, égalité, fraternité—are making 
a difference to people all around the world. 
From the Persian Gulf to Haiti, from Bu- 
rundi to Bosnia, France and America, side 
by side, standing for democracy, for progress, 
and for peace. 

France was America’s very first ally. 
Today, after all these years, France remains 
among our best allies and best friends. Now, 
at the dawn of a bright new century, we must 
build on our legacy of leadership. To expand 
opportunity for people within our borders, 
our vision and our strength must extend be- 
yond our borders. We must unite our people 
around the promise of peace, as our prede- 
cessors joined against the peril of war, and 
that is what we mean to do. 

Together, we are raising the flag of an un- 
divided Europe, where the language of de- 
mocracy is spoken in every land. We are sup- 
porting the spread of strong market econo- 
mies across the entire continent. We are 
transforming NATO to meet new challenges 
and opening its door to new members. And 
I welcome France’s historic decision to par- 
ticipate once again in NATO’s defense coun- 
cils. 

Together, we are helping Bosnia find its 
way from war and devastation to peace and 
reconstruction. I salute France, its humani- 
tarian organizations and especially its soldiers 
for the tremendous sacrifices they have made 
to help the Bosnian people. The United 
States is proud to work with you to help the 
peace take hold and endure. 

Together, we are leading the fight against 
the forces of destruction—the terrorists, the 
organized criminals, the drug traffickers— 
the forces that threaten our children, our 
communities, and our future. 

Together, we are bringing the great insti- 
tutions of global cooperation into the 21st 
century, from renewing the United Nations 
to revitalizing the G-7, which France will 
host in Lyons later this year. France and 
America are partners for progress. 

Mr. President, in your inaugural address, 
you declared: “France is an old country. But 
it is also a young and enthusiastic nation, 
ready to give its best as long as it has shown 
a horizon instead of walls.” So let our two 
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nations and our two great peoples march to- 
ward the future together, shaping those new 
horizons of hope and opportunity for France, 
for America and for the world. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:47 a.m. on the 
South Lawn at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Bernadette Chirac, wife of Presi- 
dent Chirac. 


The President’s News Conference 
With President Chirac of France 
February 1, 1996 


President Clinton. Good aftermoon. 
Please be seated. 

President Chirac and I have just concluded 
a very good discussion. Let me begin by say- 
ing how much the United States appreciates 
the President's strong leadership and the 
vital role France is playing all around the 
world. This is a time for the world’s great 
democracies to reach out, not retreat. Many 
of the problems we face, including terrorism, 
international organized crime and drugs, 
have no respect for borders. And the extraor- 
dinary opportunities we enjoy to shape a 
safer and more prosperous future for our 
people can be realized only if we stay en- 
gaged and if we work together. 

France and the United States are doing 
that, building on our historic alliance to meet 
the challenges of this new era. NATO is a 
cornerstone of that alliance. The President 
and I spent a good deal of time discussing 
its present and its future. 
us can see NATO’s critical role in ending a 
terrible war and helping peace to take hold 
and restoring stability to the heart of Europe. 
President Chirac and I reviewed the impres- 
sive progress our troops are making. We 
agreed the mission in Bosnia is moving for- 
ward steadily, surely, and as safely as pos- 
sible. 

The Bosnia operation also demonstrates 
how well NATO can work with Europe’s new 
democracies. Countries that were our War- 
saw Pact adversaries less than a decade ago 
now are serving side by side with our troops 
for peace. This is a tribute to the decision 
that we made to reach out to them through 
the Partnership For Peace and by holding 
out the possibility of opening NATO's doors 


In Bosnia, all of 
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to new partners. We agreed that NATO must 
and will continue its steady progress toward 
enlargement and will strengthen its relation- 
ship with Russia. 

Let me say again, I told President Chirac 
how pleased we in the United States are with 
France’s recent decision to move closer to 
the military side of NATO, a move that will 
strengthen our alliance and a move that is 
very, very important to the United States. I 
also welcomed the French efforts to build 
a stronger European defense identity within 
NATO. This will allow our European allies 
to deal more effectively with future security 
problems and spread the costs and risks of 
our leadership for peace, while preserving 
the basic structure of NATO. 

The Franco-American partnership extends 
well beyond NATO and, indeed, well beyond 
Europe: We've seen it in Cambodia, where 
our coope ration was vital to the success of 
democratic elections; we see it in Haiti, 
where French gendarmes are taking part in 
the international police force and playing a 
critical role; and in Africa, both our countries 
today are working to help people realize their 
tremendous economic and political potential. 
Today President Chirac and I agreed to work 
together on preventive diplomacy in Africa 
to begin to head off conflicts before they 
start. 

Finally we focused on a series of new 
threats to the safety of our citizens that de- 
mand a coordinated response: the spread of 
weapons of mass destruction, terrorism, 
international organized crime, drug traffick- 
ing, and of course, the threats to the global 
environment. 

I welcome France’s decision to end nu- 
clear testing in the Pacific and its strong sup- 
port for signing a zero-yield comprehensive 
nuclear test ban treaty this year. That is a 
project we can and we will work on together, 
and I believe we will succeed. As I said in 
the State of the Union, the comprehensive 
test ban treaty is one of my highest priorities 
as President. It will dramatically reduce the 
nuclear threat to every American and to peo- 
ple all over the world. Having France as a 
strong partner in this crusade significantly in- 
creases the prospects for success. 

Let me add also that we greatly appreciate 
France’s offer to join and contribute to the 
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Korean Peninsula Energy Development Cor- 
poration, the organization that will provide 
alternative energy to North Korea as it 
freezes and then dismantles its dangerous 
nuclear weapons programs. 

This past year terrorists have taken lives 
of people in the very heart of Paris and in 
the very heart of America. The President and 
I agreed that our law enforcement officials 
can and must work even more closely to- 
gether, sharing their experiences and their 
expertise until we succeed in defeating ter- 
rorism. We'll look at new ways to stop the 
flow of drugs to our streets and the spread 
of organized crime by backing down—crack- 
ing down harder on money laundering and 
making it easier to extradite criminals. 

Finally let me say again to the President, 
I want to thank you for your long and consist- 
ent leadership in Bosnia, for the sacrifices 
made by the French there, especially the 
French soldiers. And I want to tell you how 
much it means to me and to all Americans 
that today you presented the Legion of 
Honor to the families of the three American 
diplomats who were killed there in the 
search—ultimately the successful search— 
for a peace agreement. 

This is symbolic of the friendship that the 
United States has with France. You are our 
oldest ally. I thought it quite appropriate 
today that we had your welcoming ceremony 
on the lawn of the White House in full view 
of the Jefferson Memorial, where Thomas 
Jefferson was our first envoy—the symbol of 
our friendship, our alliance with France. 

Now the United States has another force- 
ful and energetic partner for peace and 
progress in President Chirac. Let me invite 
him to make a statement, welcome him again 
to the United States, and then we will take 
your questions. 

Mr. ?resident. 

President Chirac. President Clinton has 
more or less said everything there was to be 
said—because, anyway, everything that we 
said he said wonderfully. It was all that. 

I just have some brief remarks. First of 
all, a sentiment of gratitude for the way I’ve 
been welcomed here-—and I deeply appre- 
ciated this—welcomed in the White House 
and in Congress. And secondly, there was a 
very fundamental agreement between us on 
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most of the subjects that we talked about. 
And I think the most outstanding example 
is Bosnia, where the action undertaken by 
President Clinton has been decisive for a 
peace agreement that a few months before 
that, no one could really have imagined. 

France was not absent, naturally, from this 
effort that led to this. And if the country 
manages to regain equilibrium in peace and 
come back to peace, this will be, to a large 
extent, due to the President of the United 
States. 

And I also wanted to mention two prob- 
lems here which, among others, I’m deeply 
concerned about. First of all, the question 
of the necessary reform of the organization 
of the Atlantic Alliance in order to adapt it 
to the needs of our time. We can, I think, 
expect the very best in terms of peace from 
that organization as long as the organization 
has adapted to the new circumstances, and 
secondly, my second point is the fact that 
we really must understand how absolutely es- 
sential it is that we should not disengage our- 
selves from development aid. 

Many countries in the world are in the 
process of being excluded while they're pre- 
cisely mak’»g very substantial efforts in order 
to try to move towards democracy and the 
market economy, so we must help them in 
that effort. Those were the two messages that 
I wish to express today to Congress, to the 
Congress. 

Now lastly, I felt very deep emotion in 
awarding this morning to three wonderful 
women, wonderful ladies, the Legion of 
Honor in the name of the people of France 
and the Republic of France, the three wid- 
ows of three great American diplomats who 
gave their very best efforts to help achieve 
peace and, alas, lost their life in that country 
of Bosnia. 

Well, those are some thoughts I wanted 
to share with you, but now of course I’m 
ready to answer questions. 

President Clinton. We'll call on an Amer- 
ican journalist, and then President Chirac 
will call on a French journalist, and then we'll 
alternate back and forth until we run out of 
time. 

Helen [Helen Thomas, United Press 
International]. 
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1996 Election and Sanctions 
on Iran and Iraq 


Q. Mr. President, I have a question for 
each President. You have had a lot of trouble 
with the Republican Congress, and at the 
same time you secm to be telling the Demo- 
crats it’s every man for himself, that you will 
not campaign for a Democratic Congress, 
that it’s self-defeating. So I'd like you to com- 
ment on that. 

And President Chirac, the U.N. says that 
a half million Iraqi babies have died of mal- 
nutrition since 1990. Are you trying to per- 
suade President Clinton to speed up the 
sanctions on Iraq and Iran? 

President Clinton. Let me answer my 
question first. First of all, who am I to criti- 
cize people who ask and report questions, 
but no one who was in the conversation 
thought that that’s what I said. I made it very 
clear that I want more Democrats elected 
to Congress; I will work for them. I worked 
hard for Senator Wyden in Oregon. And I 
think you'd have to look a long time to find 
a President who's worked any harder to help 
his party’s candidates for Congress than I 
have. 

I was asked a very precise question. I was 
asked whether I would go to the American 
people in 1996 and say, “I cannot do anything 
as President, I cannot achieve anything as 
President unless you give me a Democratic 
Congress.” And my answer to that is, was, 
and I will say again: We have had lots of expe- 
rience with Presidents trying that argument. 
And it has never worked. Not ever. Not once. 

The American people want arguments pre- 
sented to them about their lives and the ideas 
and the principles at stake. Will I campaign 
for Democrats? Yes, I have, and yes, I will. 
And I have organized my affairs so that I 
will be able to do quite a bit of that. Do 
I want more Democrats to get elected to 
Congress? Of course, I do. How do I expect 
it to happen? Not by telling the American 
people I need it, but by saying, “Here’s 
where we stand. Here’s what the differences 
are. Here’s what the future is. I hope you 
will choose the same choice that I’m mak- 
ing. 

2. You don’t think you have coattails? 

President Clinton. | didn’t say that. I said 
the coattails that come will come because 
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people agree that we have better ideas for 
them and their lives. That’s why. That’s the 
argument. And every time a President in the 
entire history of the country has tried to per- 
sonalize the election and say, “I need this 
for me,” it has never worked. The American 
people vote based on what they believe in 
is best for themselves and their families. 
They exercise their judgment. So you have 
to put forward a set of ideas. 

When you put forward a set of ideas and 
all people say that they agree with these 
ideas, then you have a good chance to prevail. 
That’s what ha vs in ‘92 in a way that 
I like. That’s what happened in ’94 in a way 
that I didn’t like. And that’s what I hope will 
happen in ‘96 in a way that I like. I was re- 
sponding to the literal way I was asked the 
question, not to my fidelity to my party or 
my involvement with the campaign efforts. 

Mr. President, you want to answer the 
question you were asked? 

President Chirac. Well, 1 would simply 
like to say, my dear lady, that at least the 
children who—for me, children who die of 
hunger is something that is unbearable, 
whatever their nationality. It’s something that 
we just cannot countenance. That being said, 
I never, never uttered the sentence that you 
attribute to me. I might have done that, but 
I didn’t. 

Now, I think concerning Iraq, because in 
fact that was what you wanted me to say 
something about. I think that there is an 
international organization or an international 
rule, if you like. There is Security Council 
and there are certain requirements that were 
laid down, in particular, Resolution 986. And 
my wish would be is that that resolution be 
implemented by Iraq. And if it is imple- 
mented by Iraq then, yes, I do hope that the 
sanctions will then be lifted so that there 
should be fewer small children lacking in the 
basic requirements. 


NATO 


Q. A question to President Chirac. Pend- 
ing the necessary reform of NATO, can 
France take a new further step to work closer 
to the military committee of NATO, the mili- 
tary side, as has just been said, and then be- 
come a full member? 
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President Chirac. | don’t know if every- 
one has understood or heard the question. 
I don’t know if it has been translated. 

No, for the moment, there’s, not necessary 
for yet a further step, no. What's important 
now is that France should talk with its part- 
ners about the reform which, in our view, 
is essential, concerning the military organiza- 
tion of the alliance. 

I'd like to say that from looking at that 
I’m not talking about the past. I mean, the 
past is the past. It’s behind us. But with some 
vision of the future, in the way we see the 
future. We—in fact are very close to the 
thinking of most of our great European part- 
ners, both concerning the diagnosis and how 
we should carry out the reforms. And today 
I was able to note that this viewpoint was 
to a very large extent shared by the Ameri- 
cans. And I said, “Well, I am delighted at 
that.” 


Budget Negotiations and the Debt Limit 


Q. A few questions on the budget, sir. 
With little sign of life on the budget talks, 
are your agency heads drawing up plans to 
lay off or fire employees to grapple with a 
series of belt-tightening continuing resolu- 
tions for the rest of the year? And secondly, 
could there be a hint of breakthrough in the 
Speaker's comments today that he’s consider- 
ing a smaller, shorter lasting 

President Clinton. First, let me say the 
most hopeful thing that has happened is the 
statement by the Speaker and Mr. Armey and 
Senator Dole that they intend to seek an ex- 
tension to the debt limit through the middle 
of March. And I applaud that. Secondly, 
there have been a number of statements 
made which make me believe that the situa- 
tion is far from gone. I stili believe that there 
is a good chance that if we keep working at 
it, we can get a balanced budget agreement. 
So I think the atmosphere is good. I think 
the attitude has been basically constructive, 
and I still am quite hopeful about it. 

So the answer to your question is, no, I 
do not foresee there to be mass layoffs and 
draconian continuing resolutions. 

President Chirac. Would there be a 
French lady, perhaps? Yes? We also have 
lady journalists. Please speak French. 
[Laughter] 
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Middle East Peace Process 


Q. It’s a question to President Clinton. I 
wanted to ask him if he thinks a peace agree- 
ment will take place between Syria and Israel 
before the summer, and do you share the 
opinion of President Chirac that Lebanon 
should not have to pay the price of peace? 
And did you talk about this, and how do you 
see the future of Lebanon after all of this? 

President Clinton. Yes, I share the opin- 
ion of President Chirac that Lebanon should 
not be asked to pay the price of the peace 
agreement. I do not believe that the inde- 
pendence and future of Lebanon should be 
sacrificed, nor do I think it will be. 

Now having said that, I believe that the 
only satisfactory resolution for Lebanon over 
the long run is, first, an agreement between 
Israel and Syria. I think a good peace agree- 
ment between Israel and Syria will make pos- 
sible the right kind of future for Lebanon. 
As to when it will happen, I can’t say. That 
is up to the parties and will be a function 
of developments within Israel and Syria, as 
well as the progress of the developments over 
some very difficult issues in the talks. 

But I can tell you this: I believe that Presi- 
dent Asad is genuinely committed to the 
right kind of peace. And I believe Prime 
Minister Peres is genuinely committed to the 
right kind of peace. And I see their military 
leaders talking. I see others reaching out, try- 
ing to work through the complex issues that 
are still left to be resolved. And so I’m quite 
hopeful. But the United States does not im- 
pose timetables on others, nor do we project 
them. All we try to do is to help the parties 
make peace. The timetable, like everything 
else, is up to them. 


1996 Election 


Q. Mr. President, your spokesman fre- 
quently tells us that you don’t really feel 
yourself to be in a campaign mode, but yet 
tomorrow you're heading te New Hamp- 
shire. Are you trying to have it both ways? 

President Clinton. Sure. Doesn't every- 
one? [Laughter] 

Q. And which of these incarnations will 
we see in New Hampshire tomorrow? And 
will you answer Senator Dole and the other 
Republican leaders or candidates who have 
been saying since the State of the Union that 
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you've been talking from the right but gov- 
erning to the left? 

President Clinton. | think that’s self-evi- 
dently not true. Of course, you know, some- 
times I think it depends on how they define 
the left. I’m still a little to the left of Attila 
the Hun, I guess. It depends on how they 
define left and right. [Laughter] 

But I believe that the most important thing 
I can do this year is to do my job. And I 
believe it is my first responsibility. I believe 
that I can present myself to the American 
people as a candidate without completely un- 
dermining my ability to do my job. And that’s 
what I’m going to try to do. But it would 
be inappropriate for me not to go to New 
Hampshire and Iowa before the first caucus 
and the first primary, and to give an account- 
ing to the people there in a more direct fash- 
ion. That’s what I’m going to do. I don’t know 
that the arguments I will make and the state- 
ments I will make to be that much different 
than I would if I were here in Washington, 
but I think they're entitled to see the Presi- 
dent show up there, and I’m going to show 
up, try to convince them to be for me. 

President Chirac. I'd like to add some- 
thing of this particular issue, if I may. If I’ve 
understood carefully, if the interpretation has 
been correct—and I have no doubt about 
that—President Clinton has said that he was 
to the left to Attila. Well, I didn’t feel that 
this was aimed at me, quite honestly— 
(laughter|—whatever certain French jour- 
nalists may feel about the subject. 

President Clinton. I'm not at all sure I’m 
to the left of President Chirac. [Laughter] 
That was good. [Laughter] That was good. 

Thanks. 

Q. I have a question for both Presidents. 
My first question to you, Mr. President. It 
seems—in English for President; and then 
French, President Chirac. [Laughter] 

President Clinton. Are you trying to have 
it both ways? [Laughter] 

President Chirac. Yes, al! your friends al- 
ready know you speak English, so now you 
speak French, right? [Laughter] 


Isolationism 


Q. Mr. President, it would appear that 
your understanding, agreement with Presi- 
dent Chirac, it seems that you get on with 
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him much more than Mr. Chirac can get on 
with the Republicans in the Congress who 
tend to be isolationists. Would you agree with 
that, and would President Chirac agree with 
that statement? 

President Clinton. Well, 1 hope he 
wouldn’t agree with that statement, because 
it would not be in France’s interest to get 
involved in our domestic politics. But let me 
say the United States, throughout our history, 
because of our relative geographic isolation 
from the turbulence that has gripped Europe 
in the 20th Century, that gripped Asia in the 
20th Century and before, has often had peri- 
ods of isolationism. We departed from that 
at the end of World War II, to wage with 
you in partnership the cold war. 

So it should not surprise anyone that, at 
the end of the cold war, when the imminent 
threat of a standoff with a nuclear super- 
power has lessened, that the historic isola- 
tionist impulses have reasserted themselves. 
I think the more important thing is that there 
is a struggle within both parties not to let 
that happen. 

As President, I can speak with one voice; 
even though the Republicans may vote to- 
gether almost all of the time in the Congress, 
that is not possible for them or even for my 
Democratic allies in the Congress. So I be- 
lieve one of my most important jobs is to 
try to persuade Americans of both parties not 
to return to isolationism, not to abandon our 
responsibilities to international development, 
something the President called on the Con- 
gress to meet today, and I would like to see 
this become America’s commitment, and not 
a partisan one. 

I will say, I have received a lot of support 
from Republicans for my foreign policy ini- 
tiatives, even though most of them oppose 
what we were trying to do in Bosnia, for ex- 
ample. I don’t want this to become a partisan 
issue, I want America to be Europe’s partner 
for peace and democracy and freedom with- 
out regard to which party is dominating our 
politics here. 

We are building a new consensus for that, 
and our building job is not over. But I don’t 
think that it should become a part of France’s 
concern in terms of the internal politics of 
the United States. 
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President Chirac. Yes, 1 certainly 
wouldn’t wish to interfere in any way in do- 
mestic policy of the United States. While I 
can say that I get on very well with Bill Clin- 
ton, I say that I also got on very well with 
George Bush. So you can draw whatever con- 
clusions you like from that. 


Flat Tax 


Q. Mr. President, a lot of people are prob- 
ably interested in your opinion of the Mal- 
colm Forbes success in the polls, at least, and 
specifically, how do you see his flat tax? Is 
this something that you’re looking at and 
something that you would endorse, because 
it certainly appears to have a following out 
there? 

President Clinton. First of all, I don’t 
know because I can’t answer the question of 
why he’s doing well, except that I know only 
what all of you tell me, you know, through 
the media I read about it. But I think that 
he has obviously been able to have a com- 
manding financial lead in advertising his po- 
sitions, and they're sharply formed and clear. 

And I think the flat tax has a lot of appeal 
to a lot of Americans for two reasons. Num- 
ber one, it seems to be simple, and a lot of 
people find the tax code complex. It gives 
them a headache to think about. And number 
two, it has a superficial fairness, and even 
if it’s not fair, people say the system we've 
got is not fair. So maybe I would trade one 
unfair system for another one just for more 
simplicity. And of course there are some, 
thirdly, who believe that it would actually 
promote greater economic growth. I think 
that’s a relatively small number of people. 

My problem with the flat tax is twofold. 
Number one, I think that every one I have 
seen—every one I have seen—is projected 
to run a huge deficit for the United States 
Government. And when you close the gaps 
that would be necessary te avoid running a 
deficit to make it revenue neutral, every one 
I have seen raises taxes on Americans with 
incomes under $100,000. That is a level of 
unfairness I think is inappropriate. 

Now should we do things to simplify the 
tax code? I think we should. We now have, 
oh, 57 percent of our filers file the standard 
deduction at 15 percent. We’re trying to get 
millions more people filing their Federal, 
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State, and local taxes together. We're trying 
to offer more people the opportunity to file 
electronically, file over the telephone. There 
may be other things we can do to make the 
system both fair and simpler. 

But I have seen no flat tax proposal which 
I could support, because I can’t support 
going back to the early years of the eighties 
where we have some supply side theory that 
explodes the deficit. That's what we’re paying 
for now. And I can’t, in good conscience, sup- 
port a system that would raise taxes on all 
Americans with incomes under $100,000. 


Foreign Aid 


Q. You said that it’s important that—it’s 
a bad thing if the developed countries reduce 
their aid to the underdeveloped countries. 
You said this, President Chirac. Do you think 
that President Clinton understood and heard 
your message? 

President Chirac. Yes, I did have the 
feeling that he really got the message. I didn’t 
at all feel that I was preaching in the desert. 

President Clinton. | agree with him en- 
tirely. I am opposed to the reduction of 
United States support for the IDA. Most 
Americans, when the Congress does that, 
they are playing to a popular feeling in the 
country that the United States spends a for- 
tune on foreign aid. In fact, the United States 
only spends about one percent of its budget 
on foreign aid. There is no other rich country 
in the world that spends a smaller percent 
of its budget on foreign aid than we do. 

Now, we can justify being a little below 
other countries because we spend a higher 
percentage of our income on defense with 
global defense commitments in Europe, in 
Japan and Korea and elsewhere in ways that 
benefit the whole world, and south of our 
border. So we could be forgiven, perhaps, 
for not spending the same percentage of our 
income and our budget on foreign aid as 
other countries because of what we do for 
global defense. 

But we shouldn’t be going lower. And I 
agree. I agree with President Chirac on that. 
And then, to go back to the question we were 
asked about isolationism, it seems to me that 
the biggest short-term danger we have in iso- 
lationism is on the question of not contribut- 
ing that small amount of money in assistance 
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programs, which will prevent problems from 
occurring. I have received the support | 
needed from the United States Congress and 
from the American people to move in Haiti, 
to move in Bosnia, to be active in the Middle 
East and ia Northern Ireland, to do what had 
to be done, even in crises times, in other 
places. 

But the problem is that even in this time 
of balancing the budget, this is such a small 
part of our budget. President Chirac is abso- 
lutely right in emphasizing this to all the de- 
veloped countries in the world. 


Whitewater 


Q. Mr. President, just a short time ago, 
Susan MacDougal’s attorney told me that he 
has filed a request today to have you subpoe- 
naed to testify. And that would be to substan- 
tiate Susan MacDougal’s claims regarding 
David Hale and the loan. What do you think 
of this request, and would you want to testify 
on this matter if it comes to a subpoena? 

President Clinton. I can’t comment on 
it, because I don’t know what the facts are. 
I'm sorry. 

You want not ask one more question? 

Q. He has issued it, though. 


Bosnia 


Q. This is a question to both Presidents. 
It was said that the military American pres- 
ence in Bosnia would be limited to one year. 
And you certainly talked about this. So what 
would be advisable? What should one do at 
the end of one year? 

President Clinton. Well, first of all, be- 
fore I said that to the American people, there 
was a peace agreement in Dayton with a mili- 
tary annex that set forth precisely what the 
mission would be. And if I might compliment 
the Presidents of Bosnia, Croatia, and Serbia, 
they actually involved NATO’s military lead- 
ers in developing this annex. And they said, 
here is what we want the military mission 
to be, not the economic development mis- 
sion, not the civilian police mission, not the 
political mission—the military mission. We 
want you to separate the forces. We want 
you to maintain free movement within the 
country. We want you to help, insofar as you 
can, to facilitate that movement, and to give 
the parties time to let peace take hold. 
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And the judgment of the military com- 
manders was that this particular mission, the 
military mission, should go on for no more 
than a year, that after a year people should 
be able to worry about the other things, the 
political, the economic, the civilian law en- 
forcement, police-type work that had to be 
done. And so I believe the world community 
will have to find mechanisms to do that. 

But at the end of the—we said about a 
year, the military mission, as defined in the 
Dayton talks and ratified in the Paris peace 
signing, can be completed. That’s what our 
military people said. So all I did was to reflect 
the military opinion of our generals and 
NATO’s generals. 

Q. Thank you Mr. President. 

President Clinton. Thank you very much. 


Norte: The President’s 114th news conference 
began at 5:12 p.m., in Room 450 of the Old Exec- 
utive Office Building. President Chirac and the 
French journalists spoke in French, and their re- 
marks were translated by an interpreter. In his 
remarks, he referred to President Hafiz al-Asad 
of Syria, President Shimon Peres of Israel, Presi- 
dent Alija Izetbegovic of Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
President Franjo Tudjman of Croatia, and Presi- 
dent Slobodan Milosevic of Serbia. 


Statement on Passage of the 
Telecommunications Reform Act of 
1995 


February 1, 1996 


I wish to congratulate the Congress for 
passing the Telecommunications Reform Act 
of 1995. As I stated in my State of the Union 
Address, America needs this legislation and 
this kind of bipartisanship to build our econ- 
omy for the 2lst century, to bring edu- 
cational technology into every classroom, and 
to help families exercise control over how the 
media influences their children. 

For the past 3 years, my administration has 
promoted the enactment of a telecommuni- 
cations reform bill to stimulate investment, 
promote competition, provide open access 
for all citizens to the information super- 
highway, strengthen and improve universal 
service, and provide families with tech- 
nologies to help them control what kind of 
programs come into their homes over tele- 
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vision. As a result of this action today, con- 
sumers will receive the benefits of lower 
prices, better quality and greater choices in 
their telephone and cable services, and they 
will continue to benefit from a diversity of 
voices and viewpoints in radio, television, and 
the print media. 

I want to thank the bipartisan leadership 
of the conference that produced this land- 
mark legislation—Senators Pressler and Hol- 
lings and Representatives Bliley, Dingell, 
Fields, and Markey. I also want to thank all 
those in my administration from the Justice 
Department, the Commerce Department, 
wall the Education Department for their hard 
work on this bill over the past 3 years. And 
I want to give a special thanks to Vice Presi- 
dent Gore who began talking about the infor- 
mation superhighway nearly 20 years ago and 
who I know is very proud to see this legisla- 
tion enacted today. 

With this legislation today we are building 
the information superhighway that will lead 
all Americans into a more prosperous future. 


Proclamation 6864—American Heart 
Month, 1996 
February 1, 1996 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


There are few among us whose lives have 
not been touched by the devastating effects 
of heart disease. Cardiovascular disease, 
which includes heart disease and _ stroke, 
takes one million of our citizens each year, 
and heart disease remains the single leading 
cause of death in this country. Millions of 
Americans suffer from high blood pressure, 
and millions more have high levels of blood 
cholesterol. Studies also show sharp increases 
in the number of people who are overweight 
and physically inactive. 

It is, however, encouraging that public 
health efforts are raising awareness of the risk 
factors for cardiovascular disease. Though 
some—family history and age—are inescap- 
able, the risks posed by high blood pressure 
and high cholesterol, lack of exercise, smok- 
ing, diabetes, and obesity can be greatly re- 
duced through modifications to personal be- 
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havior. Advances in research have helped us 
to gain a better understanding of heart dis- 
ease, provided new diagnostic methods, and 
helped develop treatments that save lives and 
vastly improve the outlook for stricken pa- 
tients. 

We can be proud that the Federal Govern- 
ment has contributed to the fight against 
heart disease by supporting the efforts of the 
National Heart, Lung, and Blood Institute, 
part of the National Institutes of Health, and 
by promoting new dietary and health guide- 
lines. The American Heart Association, 
through research, education programs, and 
the work of its vital network of volunteers, 
has also played a crucial role. 

As we observe American Heart Month, let 
us build on our achievements by learning 
more about the causes of heart disease and 
by making the changes we can to improve 
our cardiovascular health. Recognizing that 
even small adjustments to diet and exercise 
habits can yield significant benefits, we can 
help those who already suffer from heart dis- 
ease and encourage those who are taking 
their first steps toward better, healthier lives. 

In recognition of the need for all Ameri- 
cans to become involved in the work to stop 
heart disease, the Congress, by Joint Resolu- 
tion approved December 30, 1963 (77 Stat. 
843; 36 U.S.C. 169b), has requested that the 
President issue an annual proclamation des- 
ignating February as “American Heart 
Month.” 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim February 1996, as Amer- 
ican Heart Month. | call upon the Governors 
of the several States, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, officials of other areas subject 
to the jurisdiction of the United States, and 
the American people to join me_ in 
reaffirming our commitment to combating 
cardiovascular disease, including heart dis- 
ease and stroke. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this first day of February, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-six, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and twen- 
tieth. 


William J. Clinton 
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[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., February 2, 1996] 


Note: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on February 5. 


Remarks at a Dinner Honoring 
President Chirac 
February 1, 1996 


Ladies and gentlemen, evening. 
President Chirac, Mrs. ee S 
the French delegation, to our distinguished 
guests from France and the United States, 
Hillary and I are delighted to welcome a 
= friend of our country to America’s 

ouse. 

As President tonight I am thinking of the 
experience of one of my most illustrious 

ssors, Thomas Jefferson. As every 
American knows, when Thomas Jefferson 
was Minister to France, he developed a fond- 
ness for everything French. When he re- 
turned home, his political opponents tried to 
turn the American people against him by ac- 
cusing him of excessive Francophilia. 


[Laughter] Patrick Henry struck the harshest 
blow. He denounced aay and I quote, 
for “abjuring his native victuals” in favor of 
French cuisine. [Laughter] Somehow Jeffer- 
son overcame the attack and went on to be- 
come President. And thank goodness, today 


Americans consider a French meal to 
be a supreme treat, not high treason. [Laugh- 
ter] Still I feel compelled to make full disclo- 
sure to our French guests, our extraordinary 
White House chef, Walter Scheib, is an 
American. [Laughter] 

A decade before Thomas Jefferson went 
to France, France came to the aid of Amer- 
ican people. Dozens of ships carrying can- 
non, rifles, mortars, and clothing crossed the 
Atlantic to supply those who were fighting 
here for our independence. At Yorktown, 
General George Washington’s troops were 
one-half French. And together with the 
French fleet, they decided our great revolu- 
tionary struggle in freedom’s favor there. So 
it is not an exaggeration to say that the Amer- 
ican people owe our liberty to France. 

Today, freedom-loving people all over the 
world still look to France, not only for its 
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strength, but for its values, the tolerance, the 
freedom, the process. We see that in Bosnia 
where the heroism of France’s soldiers and 
the determination of its President are helping 
peace to take hold. 

We see it in Africa where France is bat- 
tling poverty and disease to bring hope to 
millions. We see it in Europe where French 
leadership is transforming Jean Monnet's vi- 
sion of an undivided continent finally into 
a reality. 

And we see it in the struggle that France 
is waging against the forces of destruction 
in the modern world, against the terrorism, 
the organized crime, the drug trafficking— 
forces from which none of us are immune. 

Mr. President, I am grateful to have you 
as our partner in facing all these common 
challenges. I have long admired your political 
tenacity, and I have a suggestion that in 
France they should begin to call you, “Le 
Comeback Kid.” [Laughter] I also think all 
of my fellow Americans should know that, 
as far as I know, the President is the only 
foreign head of state who once worked be- 
hind the counter at a Howard Johnson’s res- 
taurant. [Laughter] 

I know the deep affection he developed 
for our Nation lives on and that he still takes 
vacations in California. Today, he gave me 
some good advice; he suggested that I should 
spend a little time out there in the next few 
months. [Laughter] 

Most of all, Mr. President, let me say I 
admire the course you have set for France 
and the strength and determination which 
you are bringing to pursuing that course. Our 
nations have a special responsibility to lead 
by example and by action. Under your lead- 
ership, France is meeting that responsibility. 
And the United States is very, very proud 
to be a partner on the verge of a new century 
with our very first ally. 

And so let us all raise a glass to France, 
to its President and First Lady, and to our 
enduring alliance. Long live our two nations. 


Norte: The President spoke at 8:36 p.m. in the 
State Dining Room at the White House. 
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Remarks to the Community in 
Concord, New Hampshire 
February 2, 1996 


Thank you very much, Mayor Veroneau, 
Superintendent Sokness, to my host — 
today, Mr. Cogswell, thank you. We had a 
wonderful time at your wonderful school. I 
want to thank the two people who spoke just 
before me. It’s great to be back in Concord, 
great to be back in New Hampshire, great 
to be reminded of what makes our country 
work. 

Cullin Wible, I thought, gave a good talk 
today for a person of any age, but a remark- 
able talk for a high school junior. We ought 
to give him another hand. |Applause] It was 
good. But his service in helping the other 
students to fully access the learning that can 
come with being able to use technology is 
even more important than how well he 
spoke. And that is symbolic of what we need 
more of in America, people helping each 
other to bring out the best in themselves. 

I also want to say that I am truly amazed 
and genuinely admiring of the remarkable 
work that Stephen Rothenberg has done with 
his students, in bringing the computers into 
the classroom and getting private businesses 
here to help to give more equipment to 
young people who otherwise never would 
have been able to afford to have any high 
technology equipment, especially things they 
could take home; in letting people work to- 
gether to put out that remarkable newspaper 
and taking it to the —— even beyond 
the school; and in realizing that every child 
has a contribution to make and a gift to de- 
velop. You know, if we had every teacher in 
America that committed, that innovative, that 
creative, and every community providing the 
kind of support I’ve seen today, our country 
could cut its social problems in half in a mat- 
ter of a few years. I thank you, Stephen 
Rothenberg; you did a great job. 

I am delighted to ’ back here. I want 
to thank all of you for coming out, from 
Merrimack Valley, from Pembroke, from 
Hopkinton, and of course from Concord. 
Four years ago, I visited Concord High 
School, 4 years ago this month. I had a hor- 
rible cold. I could hardly speak. I’m glad to 
be in somewhat better voice today. I’m glad 
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to see all the people from the Second Start 
program again. [Applause] Thank you. 

You know, every 4 years this State per- 
forms a very valuable function for the rest 
of the country. In the New Hampshire pri- 
mary system you have the opportunity, face- 
to-face in small groups and community meet- 
ings and real settings, at work and in school, 
to hold people who would seek the Nation’s 
highest office accountable to the citizens who 
are ultimately in control of our destiny. You 
can ask about issues, and you can teach peo- 
ple who come from different lives and dif- 
ferent experiences what it’s like to see the 
entire American experience. 

In your tradition of town meetings and 
quiet conversations and genuine dialog, you 
rebuke the loud slogans and the harsh con- 
flicts and so much of modern political life 
which sheds more heat than light. I know 
that, 4 years ago, I think the most valuable 
experience for me in New Hampshire was 
not just surviving and going on to be nomi- 
nated and win but what I learned about 
America from the people of New Hampshire, 
including a lot of the students of New Hamp- 
shire who told me what their families’ lives 
were like in those difficult days. * 

I’m thrilled to be here at this Capital Cen- 
ter for the Arts. I know that Bob Hope and 
George Burns have been here, and I can’t 
promise to be as funny as they were. [Laugh- 
ter] But I can tell you, once I found out that 
they had been here, I wanted to come, be- 
cause if they have been here, this is obviously 
a good place to extend your career. [Laugh- 
ter] 

I also want to say a word to you of support 
for this incredible project, this beautiful, 
beautiful facility, this breathtaking ceilin 
that I just learned before I came out too 
3,000 hours of volunteer labor. When this 
theater was condemned in 1989, you could 
have shrugged your shoulders and gone 
about your business; if you had done that, 
we would be holding this meeting in a park- 
ing lot today. But community ~~ did not 
do that. Individuals, large companies, small 
businesses, the ernment, everybody de- 
cided they would work together to turn this 
challenge into an opportunity; and this grand 


theater is the result. 
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To all of the members of the board of di- 
rectors and all those who worked together 
to save this wonderful landmark from the 
wrecking ball, let me say, congratulations, job 
well done. Thank you for giving America an 
example of citizenship at its best. 

Now, I want to say today, I obviously came 
to talk to you about education and our chal- 
lenges in education. But I want to make a 
larger point to begin. If you think about what 
Steve and Cullin and the Walker Elementary 
School and all the businesses that put ads 
in the newspapers and all the people who 
supported putting that project together and 
then putting the community into the infor- 
mation superhighway this week through the 
schools, what they have in common with all 
the people that worked to restore the theater, 
it is clearly one thing: It is a strong sense 
of community and a willingness to work as 
a team in ways that help individuals to de- 
velop their own abilities te make life better 
for everybody. That, it seems to me, is the 
fundamental lesson of America, and that is 
the fundamental thing we have to reassert 
today. 

If you think about what works in a society, 
it’s not all that different from what works in 
any kind of contest: You've got to get all your 
players on the field; you have to make sure 
they're well prepared; you have to reward 
them when they succeed; there have to be 
rules that people follow; you have to trust 
the other people to follow the rules; and you 
have to work as a team. 

And that is what I think the great issue 
is in America today. There is no question of 
whether the Government can solve all of our 
problems; no one thinks that. No one ever 
really thought that, but no one seriously as- 
serts that. But neither can we say to our peo- 
ple, this new global marketplace is so won- 
derful we're just going to ee all of you 
to fend for yourselves; good luck; call home 
once a year and see you later. 

What works in all human endeavor is this 
kind of teamwork, what we celebrated at the 
Walker School today and what we enjoy, hav- 
ing the privilege to sit in this place today. 
And the questions we should be asking on 
the edge of the 21st Century are: What are 
the great challenges we face? How can we 
help all Americans to live up to the fullest 
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of their God-given abilities? How can we 
come together instead of being driven apart, 
because we know when we work together we 
all do better? How can we continue to make 
the world a safer and freer place so that our 
children and our children’s children will be 
able to reach out in this global community 
in a way that enhances their own lives and 
lifts those of human beings all across the 
globe? 

Those are the kinds of questions that | 
tried to ask and answer here 4 years ago, the 
kinds of questions I had the privilege of deal- 
ing with again in my fourth State of the 
Union Address just last week. As I said to 
Congress, and as the speakers before me il- 
lustrated, we are living in an age of enormous 
possibility. We have moved from, essentially, 
an industrial society to one that is dominated 
by information and technology. We have 
moved from a world that was organized 
around two great powers in the cold war into 
a world where virtually everybody in the 
world, with a couple of exceptions, have re- 
jected communism. Everybody understands 
that free people ought to have free economic 
choices and be able to compete, and we are 
moving into a global village. And all these 
changes in the way we work and live have 
opened up possibilities for people that would 
never have been imaginable just a few years 
ago. 

Now, that is the good news. And it is a 
wonderful thing. You can see it manifest in 
a lot of ways right now. Do you know our 
country, for example, has produced more 
self-made millionaires—not people who in- 
herited money, not people who were born 
with money, people who made it on their 
own—in each of the last 3 years than in any 
previous years in the history of America. 
Why? Because the world is opening up and 

le who are in the right place and have 
the right skills and have a little courage and 
a little energy may really have unparalleled 
opportunities. And that’s exciting. 

But as the families of New Hampshire or 
any other State also know, that anytime you 
have this kind of big change you not only 
have great opportunities, you also have chal- 
lenges. Four years ago when I came here the 
adhiegs was people were literally out of 
work, didn’t know when they would get jobs 
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again. Banks weren’t making loans to small 
businesses. Businesses weren't being started. 
Businesses were failing at a greater rate than 
they were starting. 

Now a lot of that has been overcome, and 
I'll say more about that in a minute. But still, 
because of the changes in this economy a 
huge number of American families are work- 
ing harder and harder just to keep up, longer 
hours without a pay raise, feeling greater un- 
certainty about whether they'll keep their 
jobs or their health care for their families 
or have a pension when they retire or will 
be able to afford to send their children to 
college. 

So you may think this doesn’t make sense. 
How could things be so good and people be 
worried? The truth is, it makes perfect sense. 
When you upset an established | pattern and 
you open ail kinds of new possibilities, the 
people that aren’t very well fitted at the mo- 
ment for those possibilities are likely to get 
pushed down. It happened 100 years ago 
when people moved off the farm into the 
cities and on the factories. A hundred years 
ago we became an industrial society. We had 
all kinds of people doing very well, and other 
people virtually starving in tenement houses 
in our cities. 

Anytime you have a period of big change 
this happens. You young people should be 
happy. You've going to live in an age of great- 
er possibility than the world has ever known. 
And if our generation does its job right, you 
won't have to worry about anybody blowing 
the world up, you won’t have to worry about 
people going to war for foolish reasons, you 
won't have to worry about a lot of things that 
have dominated the last 100 years. That is 
wonderful. 

But if we're going to keep the American 
dream alive for everybody, we've all got to 
think, well, now that all these changes are 
going on, how can we plug everybody into 
it? That’s why I wanted to go to that class- 
room at Walker School today. I know every 
one of those children I visited did not come 
from a wealthy home. I know not all those 
children have computers in their own homes. 
I know this teacher and this student had to 
work hard to bring the benefits of the techno- 
logical revolution to all children. That’s why 
I wanted to be there, because that is what 
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we have to do as a country. That is the fun- 
damental challenge before us. 

You can look at New Hampshire. Four 
years ago when I was here the unempioy- 
ment rate was over 7 percent; today it’s al- 
most down to 3 percent. Four years ago when 
I was here, businesses were closing faster 
than they were opening; today, new busi- 
nesses are increasing by 8 percent a year. 
That’s a very healthy rate. 

For 3 years now we've had more new busi- 
nesses formed each year than ever before in 
American history. That’s a good thing. So 
what we have to do is to take this energy 
that’s out there that we’ve got going in our 
economy now, figure out how to spread those 
opportunities to everyone. It’s one of our 
great, great challenges. 

If you look at how the world is, 4 years 
ago when I was here we were worried about 
a lot of problems in the world, but now we 
see from the Middle East to Northern Ire- 
land, to Haiti to Bosnia, the United States 
has been a force for peace and freedom and 
dignity. Perhaps more important to the peo- 
ple who live right here, for the first time in 
the last 24 years, for the first time since the 
dawn of the nuclear age, there is not a single 
nuclear missile pointed at an American city, 
an American family, an American child. That 
is not being done anymore. That’s a good 
thing. 

Maybe most important of all, we really do 
seem to be trying to come together to find 
more teamwork, more common ground 
around shared values and to move away from 
destructive conduct. We’ve had now for 2 
years in a row the crime rate, the welfare 
rolls, the food stamp rolls, the eo rate, 
and the teen pregnancy rate and the divorce 
rate going down in America—2 years in a 
row. That’s a good thing. That’s a good thing. 

How does all this happen? It happens 
when people start to work together. Now, 
you have to decide, all of you, how you want 
to move into the future and what you think 
the challenges are. And I came here to say 
to you that I believe that my role as President 
is to work not only through the Government 
but just through the Presidency, through di- 
rect appeals to the American people in all 
walks of life, to try to bring us together to 
solve these problems in the best way. 
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I said in the State of the Union, I'll say 
again: The era of big Government is over. 
Big, centralized bureaucracies are going to 
move more and more and more into the past. 
That is a part of the new technological 
changes we face. Technology along permits 
that. 

But you need to be sort of skeptical when 

ple tell you that that’s the real big prob- 
em. The Government of the United States 
today is the same size it was in 1965. When 
I came here in ’92, I said we would reduce 
it by 100,000 and put 100,000 police on the 
street. We did that, except we've reduced the 
size of the Government by 200,000, and 
probably nobody has noticed. Why? Because 
of technology, because of the increasing pro- 
ductivity of the Federal workers who are 
doing a better job, because we did a humane 
job of helping those who leave to start new 
lives in other productive ways, we didn’t just 
put them out on the street. 

But the point is, big bureaucracies are not 
going to be a part of the future of what you 
think of as the Federal Government. But we 
still have a responsibility to try to give you 
a Government that costs less but still does 
better and that helps you to do your job in 
the appropriate way. That helps people to 
work together. That helps people to make 
the most of their own lives. 

In the State of the Union Address, I said 
that we had seven great challenges, and I'd 
like to talk just a moment about them, and 
I’m going to take education out of order, be- 
cause I’m going to wait until the last for that. 

Our first and most important challenge as 
a people, if we move to the future, is to do 
a better job of helping all of our children 
get off to a good start and strengthening our 
families. If we had strong families in every 
community in this country, and kids—every 
child—had a start out of the blocks that was 
good and adequate, we wouldn’t have half 
the problems we have. You all know that. 
There are things the Government can do, but 
most of those things have to be done by peo- 
~ working together and by changes of the 

eart. 


The second thing we have to do is to try 
to help every American achieve economic se- 
curity. As I said, we’ve got almost 8 million 
more jobs in the last 34% years. Unemploy- 
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ment is down, but an awful lot of Americans 
are still working harder and harder just to 
keep up. How are we going to change that? 
How are we going to change that? Well, first 
of all, people ought to have access to an af- 
Sindihde pansion they can keep when they 
change jobs. They ought to have access to 
affordable health care they can keep when 
they change jobs. 

Your parents, all of you students here, if 
they lose jobs or they have to change jobs, 
they ought to have access to lifetime edu- 
cation. Education is no longer the province 
of childhood. The average age of a college 
student at a 4-year college today is 26. The 
average age at a 2-year community college 
is much higher. We have to view education 
as the effort of a lifetime. and it has to be 
seen not with fear by people my age but with 
hope. It has to be seen as the instrument 
of growing and going into the future. And 
it has to be available to people whenever they 
hit a rough patch in life’s road. 

We have to, in other words, define a new 
way of people being secure when the econ- 
omy is changing as much as it’s changing and 
most of the jobs are being created by small 
businesses. And we've got to do that. 

The third thing we have to do is to keep 
on with our efforts to take the streets of 
America back from the forces of crime and 
drugs and gangs that have made them too 
unsafe in so many places in America. The 
crime rate is coming down, but it is still too 
high in most places, and we've got to keep 
working on that. 

The fourth thing we have to do is to leave 
our environment safer and cleaner than we 
found it and while we grow the economy. 
I say that in this beautiful State where people 
love the woods and the rivers and all of na- 
ture’s bounties. There are still people who 
do not believe you can grow the economy 
unless you chew up the environment. 

But I don’t know if you saw it, one of our 
major news magazines had a huge cover story 
not just a couple of weeks ago, after we had 
these bitter winter storms, saying that iron- 
ically these bitter winter storms were due to 
global warming, not to global cooling, be- 
cause the pattern of global warming is lead- 
ing us to increasing extremes of temperature. 
We're getting more rain in many parts of the 
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world, but it’s coming in shorter and shorter 
spurts and floods, instead of regularly over 
time. 

We had a 500 square mile block of ice 
break off from Antarctica, it began to float 
into the ocean. If this continues, slowly it will 
raise the water levels and mess up the whole 
environmental balance of the Earth. Now, 
you may think that’s an esoteric issue. It’s 
going to affect these young people, their 
lives. The strength of American agriculture, 
for example, will be affected by whether or 
not we can find a way not to destroy the at- 
mosphere with greenhouse gases, not to have 
too much global warming. 

In addition to which, we have to be con- 
cerned about the quality of drinking water, 
the quality of the water in which we swim 
and fish, the quality of the air. All the basic 
things. This is a huge deal. And this is a great 
economic opportunity for America if we un- 
derstand that there are opportunities through 
technology and through innovation to pre- 
serve the environment, it will create more 
jobs than it will cost. But we have to make 
that decision. 

As I said earlier, we have a challenge to 
keep downsizing the Government but not to 
give our country a weak Government but to 
give our country a small Government, a less 
bureaucratic Government and one that fo- 
cuses on helping the people who need help, 
through no fault of their own, empowering 
people to make the most of their own lives 
and being good partners to put together the 
kind of teams that solve the problems and 
seize the opportunities we discuss here today. 

I'll just give you one example. The Small 
Business Administration, since I’ve been 
President, has cut the budget by 40 percent 
and doubled the loan volume to create more 
small business. That’s the kind of thing you 
should be able to get out of your Govern- 
ment. 

Finally, let me say that, I know because 
we have so many things going on here in our 
country, and families and communities have 
so many challenges, it is tempting to say, 
“Well, we don’t have to worry about the Rus- 
sians anymore, and we're taking down our 
nuclear arsenals as quick as we can. So why 
don’t we just forget about the rest of the 
world?” We can’t do that. We can’t do that. 
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The drugs that come into this country come 
from other countries. If we want those other 
countries to cooperate with us in stopping 
the drugs—and literally a lot of those people 
we are asking every day to put their lives 
on the line—we have to work with them to 
help them solve our problems together. 

The terrorists that are sweeping across the 
world, many of those who have acted in this 
country come from other countries. If we 
want other countries to risk their lives to get 
those terrorists and send them here so I can 
make sure that they're tried, and if they're 
convicted to go to jail or punished in a proper 
way, we have to work with those countries. 

If you want America to be able to sell, 
we—now, our exports in America are at an 
all-time high. And for the first time in many 
years, we are growing our exports faster than 
our imports are growing. If you want that, 
we have to be involved with other countries. 
So that’s a big part of our challenge. 

But let me say, overarching all of that is 
the challenge we have for all of you. For the 
world in which we are living and the one 
toward which we are going, being dominated 
by information and technology means that all 
of us have to know things, all of us have to 
have high levels of literacy, all of us have 
to be able to reason, all of us have to learn 
things about basic math. But even more im- 
portant, all of us have to be able to keep 
learning things, learning and learning and 
learning for a lifetime. 

And therefore, the challenge to America 
to give every single citizen the educational 
opportunities they need, in some ways is the 
linchpin of our whole future because of the 
age toward which we're going. 

If you look at the industrial age, the one 
we just came out of, there are a whole lot 
of people just a little older than me and even 
people in my generation—I realize to you 
that sounds like a lifetime away, you can’t 
imagine being 50 years old, but you will be 
someday—who were able to get very, very, 
very good jobs on a high school education. 
Or maybe they just had a 10th grade edu- 
cation or llth grade education. But they 
went to a city; they went to work in a factory, 
they got a good job, they thought it would 
be there forever; they thought they would 
be able to send their kids to college, have 
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a nice home, take a vacation every summer, 
always have their health insurance covered; 
and they would retire with a good retirement, 
along with their Social Security. And it didn’t 
matter if they didn’t have a good education. 

Today more and more of our jobs, particu- 
larly those that pay well and have some 
amount of stability, are knowledge-based 
jobs. And therefore, we have got to do every- 
thing we can to up our educational opportu- 
nities. 

Now, in America, most education is han- 
died at the local level, from preschool and 
kindergarten through high school. Most col- 
leges and universities, almost 100 percent of 
them, are public at the State level or private. 
What is the national government's role? 
Well, we have some things that we should 
be doing. 

We, for example, send funds to New 
Hampshire every day to help schools deal 
with the problems of children who come 
from very poor homes and may need some 
extra resources or school districts that, them- 
selves, have a property base that’s not ade- 
quate so they don’t have enough money to 
deal with the schools, with all the kids that 
come in there, and they need a little extra 
help. That’s important. 

We're doing what we can now at the na- 
tional level to get people in the telecommuni- 
cations industry all over America to do what 
Concord just did. Our goal, I will say again— 
our goal is to make sure that every classroom 
and every library in the United States of 
America and every school is on the informa- 
tion superhighway by the year 2000, every 
single one. You have to do that. 

Beyond that there are things that schools 
have to do for themselves. We ought to have 
the highest standards of excellence. And we 
ought to measure whether we're meeting 
those standards. And we ought to be willing 
to change if we're not. And I think every 
State should be willing to give teachers and 
parents more flexibility in how they work 
with the education system to make sure those 
things are done. I also believe that every 
school, beginning in elementary school, 
should teach good citizenship, good char- 
acter, and good values. I think that is not 
inconsistent with saying those things should 
be done in the homes and in our religious 
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institutions. There are certain essential char- 
acteristics that it takes to make up a good 
American citizen, and I think they should be 
communicated to our children and done at 
an early time. 

Finally, let me say that we need—we know 
now we need more than ever before to give 
100 percent of the people who get out of 
high school the opportunity to go on to col- 
lege and that money should never be an ob- 
stacle. You know, all the young people here 
probably know this, but every 10 years our 
country does a census, and we not only count 
how many people are living in the United 
States and break them down by gender, by 
race, by State, by neighborhood, we also do 
a lot of other things. We break them down 
by income and educational level, and we try 
to find as much as we can out, and then we 
can look at this census and look at the one 
before and see how America is changing. 

And I want every young person in the audi- 
ence to listen to this, because it’s very impor- 
tant: In the 1990 census, last time we count- 
ed everybody, we found that there was a 
huge break in income in the 1990 census 
compared with the 1980 census, that came 
among people who had at least 2 years of 
education after high school. People who had 
at least 2 years of education and training after 
high school tended to get jobs where they 
made a decent living starting out, and then 
they had a chance, slowly, to get raises. Peo- 
ple who didn’t, tended to get jobs where they 
didn’t get a raise or even suffered declines 
in income, especially compared with infla- 
tion, and where they had less stability. And 
this really hit younger people. 

So whether you like it or not, if you’re a 
young American, you need to be thinking 
about what you're going to do after high 
school to get enough skills, to get enough 
knowledge to develop the capacity to learn 
for a lifetime so that if you go into the work 
force, you can succeed in this exciting but 
very challenging new world. 

In the last 3 years we have done a number 
of things to try to make it easier for people 
to go to college. We redid the student loan 
program so that you can borrow money on 
better terms and pay it back on better terms, 
and no young person should ever refuse to 
get a loan to go to college for fear of not 
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being able to pay it back, because now you 
can always pay it back as a percentage of your 
income, so the payments will never break 
you. And that’s a very good thing to do. 

I might add, we also were able to cut the 
student loan default rate nearly in half. So 
this does not mean that we should be weak 
and not make people pay their loans back, 
but you just shouldn’t ask people to do some- 
thing they can’t do. We should always en- 
courage people to do it. We've increased the 
number of scholarships and, of course, with 
a lot of support in States like New Hampshire 
where I thank both the Republicans and the 
Democrats who have supported our national 
service program in New Hampshire, we've 
got 25,000 young Americans out there work- 
ing in their communities to solve the prob- 
lems of their communities and earning 
money to go to college. 

In the State of the Union, I challenged 
Congress to go further, to make more college 
opportunities available, to help one million 
young Americans work their way through col- 
lege with work-study funds, to give a $1,000 
merit scholarship to every single high school 
graduate in America in the top 5 percent of 
every high school class in the country, and 
to give every family a tax deduction of up 
to $10,000 a year to defray the costs of tuition 
at colleges and universities. 

If we can do these things, if we can hook 
all our schools up, all our classrooms, all our 
libraries to the information superhighway, 
and you have enough computers and good 
software and well-trained teachers and a sup- 
portive community, if we can have schools 
that hold themselves to high standards and 
measure whether they're meeting them, if we 
can make available college education to all 
Americans, these are the kinds of things that 
will make a profound difference in the future 
of our country. And we will do it together 
or not at all. 

You know, again, let me end with where 
I started. Going to the Walker Elementary 
School and watching those students put to- 
gether that “Walker Talker” newspaper and 
then watching them put it into the Internet 
so people could pull it back, having their own 
Web page where people could actually say, 
what is in there that I want to read, it showed 
again, knowing that there were people in the 
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community that gave equipment so that stu- 
dents without regard to their income could 
have access to technology in their homes, it 
proves not only that technology unlocks 
doors in ways we couldn’t have dreamed of 
4 years ago, it proves that the modern world 
will have to be solved by old-fashioned com- 
mon sense and old-fashioned American hard 
work and cooperation. 

Walker Elementary School—I guess you 
know this, but I learned this morning, so I 
rewrote this so I could say this—that school 
stands on ground that is literally sacred to 
America’s democracy. In 1778, the people of 
New Hampshire gathered there with their 
elected representatives and voted to ratify 
the Constitution. And New Hampshire was 
the last State to vote—not the last, but the 
ninth State, so the necessary ninth State we 
needed for enough States that made the 
Constitution real in the lives of the American 
people. And I think that’s wonderful. 

Well, it’s a long way from 1788 to today. 
And the church where they met is gone. The 
school is there. But you think about it, in 
that spot, where over 200 years ago our Con- 
stitution moved into history as the most im- 
portant document for freedom ever, in any 
country, among any people; on that very spot 
a student now can log on to the Internet and 
read the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution, all the records from those revo- 
lutionary days. 

These revolutionary ideas that we now take 
for granted still count for something. We 
have to promise ourselves that in every place 
like Walker School across America revolu- 
tionary new ideas will never be a stranger, 
and that we can incorporate them all, we can 
take the best of them all if we are able to 
stay fast and true with our old-fashioned 
American values and way of doing things. 

I believe this country can face every single 
challenge that it has. We can have better 
education and stronger families. We can have 
a cleaner environment and safer streets. We 
can have access to health care for all Ameri- 
cans. We can do all these things if we work 
together. 

If you think about what we are here cele- 
brating today, if you think about what these 
two fine gentlemen behind me represent, 
they represent the way America has met 
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every challenge in the entire history of our 
country. And all we have to decide is that 
that’s what we're going to do. I say again, 
the young people in this audience will live 
in the age of greatest possibility in human 
history. The young people in this audience 
will be able to do things that people their 
age a generation before could never have 
even imagined. But it’s like everything in life, 
it is not free. 

And this new age, with all of its benefits, 
carries significant new challenges. We have 
to meet the challenges if we want the bene- 
fits. We can only do it if we do it together. 
Based on what I saw today, that’s exactly 
what I believe is going to happen in America. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:25 p.m. in the 
Capital Center for the Arts. In his remarks, he 
referred to William Veroneau, mayor of Concord; 
Curt Sokness, superintendent of schools; Clint 
Cogswell, principal, and Steve Rothenberg, sixth 
grade teacher, Walker Elementary School; and 
Cullin Wible, senior, Concord High School. 
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January 27 

In the evening, the President and Hillary 
Clinton attended the Alfalfa Club dinner at 
the Capital Hilton. 

The President declared major disasters in 
the Commonwealth of Virginia in the area 
struck by flooding beginning January 19 and 
continuing, and in the State of Ohio in the 
area struck by flooding beginning January 20 
and continuing, and ordered Federal funds 
to supplement State and local recovery ef- 
forts. 


January 29 
In an afternoon meeting in the Oval Of- 
fice, the President received the annual report 
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of the Interagency Committee on Women’s 
Business Enterprise. 

In the evening, the President attended a 
fundraising event for Senator Carol Moseley- 
Braun. 

The President announced the appoint- 
ment of Henry W. Foster, Jr., as Senior Ad- 
viser to the President on Teen Pregnancy and 
Youth Issues. 


January 30 

In the morning, the President had an 
interview in the Oval Office with the Wash- 
ington Post, followed by a teleconference 
interview with several New Hampshire news- 

apers. 

In the afternoon, the President had tele- 
phone conversations with Prime Minister 
Konstandinos Simitis of Greece and Prime 
Minister Tansu Ciller and President 
Suleyman Demirel of Turkey to discuss the 
territorial dispute over an island in the Ae- 
gean Sea. 

In the evening, the President had a tele- 
phone conversation with Representative Ron 
Wyden of Oregon to congratulate him on his 
election to the Senate. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Todd A. Weiler and Richard G. 
Womack to the Board of Directors of the 
Federal Prison Industries Corporation. 

The President announced his intention to 
reappoint Ralph G. Hoard as a member of 
the International Pacific Halibut Commis- 
sion. 

The White House announced that the 
President invited NATO Secretary General 
Javier Solana to Washington for a working 
visit on February 20. 


January 31 

In the evening, the President and Hillary 
Clinton hosted a dinner in the Blue Room 
for military commanders in chief and civilian 
defense officials. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Toni G. Fay, Audrey Tayse 
Haynes, and Marciene S. Mattleman to the 
National Institute for Literacy Advisory 
Board. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Nancy G. Guerra to the Coordinat- 
ing Council on Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention. 
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The President announced his intention to 
appoint Lynn Conway to the U.S. Air Force 
Academy Board of Visitors. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Huel D. Perkins to the J. William 
Fulbright Foreign Scholarship Board. 


February I 

In the afternoon, the President briefly at- 
tended a meeting between National Security 
Adviser Anthony Lake and Sinn Fein Presi- 
dent Gerry Adams. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Christopher M. Coburn to the 
Board of Directors of the U.S. Enrichment 
Corporation. 


February 2 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Manchester, NH. At noon, he visited Walker 
Elementary School in Concord. In the after- 
noon, the President traveled to Nashua, 
where he toured the Lockheed Sanders plant 
and participated in a roundtable discussion 
on school to work programs. In the evening, 
the President traveled to Salem, where he 
addressed the community at Salem High 
School, and then traveled to Bedford, NH. 

The President announced the appoint- 
ment of Amy M. Rosen as a member of the 
Amtrak Board of Directors. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Franklin Kramer to be Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for International Secu- 
rity Affairs. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Terry Evans to the National Coun- 
cil on the Arts. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers. 





Submitted January 26! 


W. Craig Broadwater, 

of West Virginia, to be U.S. District Judge 
for the Northern District of West Virginia, 
vice Robert E. Maxwell, resigned. 


Thomas A. Fink, 

of Alaska, to be a member of the Federal 
Retirement Thrift Investment Board for a 
term expiring October 11, 1999, vice James 
H. Atkins, term expired. 


Dean D. Pregerson, 

of California, to be U.S. District Judge for 
the Central District of California, vice A. 
Wallace Tashima, elevated. 


Anabelle Rodriguez-Rodriguez, 

of Puerto Rico, to be U.S. District Judge for 
the District of Puerto Rico, vice Raymond 
L. Acosta, resigned. 


William C. Brooks, 

of Michigan, to be a member of the Social 
Security Advisory Board for a term of 2 years 
expiring September 30, 1996 (new position). 


Eileen B. Claussen, 

of the District of Columbia, to be Assistant 
Secretary of State for Oceans and Inter- 
national Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs, vice Elinor G. Constable. 


Robert F. Drinan, 

of Massachusetts, to be a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Civil Liberties Pub- 
lic Education Fund for a term of 3 years (new 
position). 


Peter Benjamin Edelman, 

of the District of Columbia, to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of Health and Human Services, 
vice David T. Ellwood, resigned. 


! These nominations were not received in time 
for inclusion in the appropriate issue. 
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Sarah McCracken Fox, 

of New York, to be a member of the National 
Labor Relations Board for the term of 5 years 
expiring August 27, 2000, vice James M. Ste- 
phens, term expired. 


Leo K. Goto, 

of Colorado, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Civil Liberties Public 
Education Fund for a term of 2 years (new 
position). 


Susan Hayase, 

of California, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Civil Liberties Public 
Education Fund for a term of 3 years (new 
position). 


Charles A. Hunnicutt, 

of Georgia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
yeas vice Jeffrey Neil Shane, re- 
signed. 


Elsa H. Kudo, 

of Hawaii, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Civil Liberties Public Edu- 
cation Fund for a term of 2 years (new posi- 
tion). 


Yeiichi Kuwayama, 

of the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Civil Lib- 
erties Public Education Fund for a term of 
3 years (new position). 


Harlan Mathews, 

of Tennessee, to be a member of the Social 
Security Advisory Board for a term of 6 years 
expiring September 30, 2000 (new position). 


Dale Minami, 

of California, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Civil Liberties Public 
Education Fund for a term of 3 years (new 
position). 


Peggy A. Nagae, 

of Oregon, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Civil Liberties Public Edu- 
cation Fund for a term of 3 years (new posi- 
tion). 


Don T. Nakanishi, 
of California, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Civil Liberties Public 
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Education Fund for a term of 2 years (new 
position). 


Gerald M. Shea, 

of the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the Social Security Advisory Board for a 
term of 4 years expiring September 30, 1998 
(new position). 


Geraid N. Tirozzi, 
of Connecticut, to be Assistant Secretary for 
Elementary and Secondary Education, De- 
partment of Education, vice Thomas W. 
Payzant, resigned. 


Submitted February 1 


Toni G. Fay, 

of New Jersey, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Institute for Literacy Advisory Board 
for a term expiring October 12, 1998, vice 
Ronald M. Gillum, term expired. 


Audrey Tayse Haynes, 

of Kentucky, to be a member of the National 
Institute for Literacy Advisory Board for a 
term expiring October 13, 1998, vice Badi 
G. Foster, term expired. 


Marciene S. Mattleman, 

of Pennsylvania, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Institute for Literacy Advisory Board 
for a term expiring October 12, 1998 (re- 
appointment). 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 
items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 
Other White House Announcements. 





Released January 26! 


Announcement of documents on the Senate 
ratification of the START II treaty with Rus- 
sia, including a fact sheet on arms control 
and nonproliferation, a summary of back- 


1 These releases were not received in time for 
inclusion in the appropriate issue. 
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ground information on START II ratification, 
and background information on START II 
ratification 


Released January 29 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on France’s announcement of its final under- 
ground nuclear test 


Announcement of nomination for U.S. Dis- 
trict Judges for the Northern District of West 
Virginia, the Central District of California, 
and the District of Puerto Rico 


Released January 30 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Transcript of a news conference by Vice 
President Albert Gore and Prime Minister 
Viktor Chernomyrdin of Russia 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
announcing the upcoming visit of NATO 
Secretary General Javier Solana on February 


Released January 31 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Transcript of a press briefing by NSC Senior 
Director of European Affairs Sandy 
Vershbow on the visit of President Jacques 
Chirac of France 
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Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on suspension of idutenh deechennes and 
military assistance to Niger as a result of the 
January 27 military coup 


Released February 1 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on National Security Adviser Anthony Lake’s 
meeting with Sein Fein President Gerry 
Adams 


Released February 2 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
announcing National Security Adviser An- 
thony Lake’s upcoming meetings with senior 
officials in the Republic of Korea and Japan 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved February 1 


H.R. 1606 / Public Law 104-100 

To designate the United States Post Office 
building located at 24 Corliss Street, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, as the “Harry Kizirian 
Post Office Building” 


H.R. 2061 / Public Law 104-101 

To designate the Federal building located at 
1550 Dewey Avenue, Baker City, Oregon, as 
the “David J. Wheeler Federal Building” 
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